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Boston Region.—The outstanding cli- 
matic conditions during the period were 
warmth and drought, with an exceptional 
amount of fog off the 
coast. During July 
and August the rain- 
fall deficiency equaled 
the records of one hun- 
dred years, and in Au- 
gust particularly a 
considerable excess of 
temperature accumu- 
lated. There were two 
curious features. There 
were no extremely 
high temperatures; at 
Boston it was officially over 90 degrees on a 
very few occasions only, but it was in the 
high 80's almost incessantly. Coupled with 
this state of affairs was the high humidity. 
For weeks it looked and. felt as if it might 
rain any minute, but mostly it never did. It 
was an uncomfortable summer, as we lived 
in a perpetual steam bath. The latter factor, 
coupled with abundant to excessive spring 
rains, undoubtedly mitigated the severe 
drought. While gardens, lawns, and crops 
suffered, and the marshes dried up, ponds and 
reservoirs remained full, and the vegetation 
did not suffer. It must be admitted that for 
late August the countryside is unusually 
green and fresh looking. Here and there a 
few trees, weakened by the hurricane, have 
died. 

As regards the bird life, the only effect of 
the weather was to provide a favorable 
breeding season for those species for which 
June is the usual period. It is possible that 
the poor flight of southern Herons is due to 
general drought conditions in the northeast 
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plus the breaking of the spring drought in 
the South. Otherwise the usual rule prevails, 
namely, that other things being equal, a 
belated spring migration is followed by a 
belated fall migration. In marked contrast 
to last year, all of the shore birds were 
late, and as yet I have received no reports of 
any movement of the earliest fall land-bird 
transients. 

Summer records: Double-crested Cormo- 
rant, remarkable number of summering birds 
off Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

In addition to the usual straggling sea 
fowl, there were positive flocks of summer- 
ing White-winged Scoters off the Cape. 

The Terns had a good season, except at 
Chatham on the Cape, which probably ac- 
counts for the absence of any late summer 
concentration at Monomoy Point. 

In addition to the King Rails found last 
May at Lynnfield, this species was seen and 
heard at Concord and Wayland. 

The Barn Owl was found nesting in Rhode 
Island (Emerson). A most remarkable record 
is the breeding of a pair of Red-headed Wood- 
peckers at Fitzwilliam, N. H. (Taber). 
Yellow-billed Cuckoos and Indigo Buntings 
are reported as unusually numerous in the 
western half of Massachusetts, north into 
New Hampshire. 

The Carolina Wren is apparently on an- 
other northward march. It is reported north 
to Rutland, Vt., and Muscongus Bay, Maine 

Other striking records of austral birds are 
a Worm-eating Warbler at Lenox, July 3 
(Wallace) and a Yellow-breasted Chat sum 
mering at Medomak, Maine (Cruickshank 
and Tousey). 

Migration notes follow. Shearwaters— 
The Sooty lingered all through June and 
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remained unusually numerous up to early 


July. The Greater is, as usual, scarcely re- 


ported. Cory’s Shearwater was first reported 
in late June (Taber), a month earlier than 
ever previously reported. Since then it has 
been continuously present off Monomoy 
Point. Wilson's Petrel was common from 
late June to early August. There are two 
midsummer records for Leach’s Petrel, 1 dead 
at Manchester, and 2 off Chatham (Griscom). 

The Green-winged Teal first appeared in 
Essex County on the unprecedented date of 
August 8 (Curtis). 

The shore birds were late in arriving in 
any numbers and the peak of the adult flight 
was irregular in several cases. August 5 was 
the approximate date. So far the rarer west- 
ern species have been late and scarce, except 
the Western Willet. Least Sandpipers and 
Curlews had a notably poor flight; Knot, 
Black-bellied Plover, and Ring-necks a nota- 
bly good one. On August 5 Griscom counted 
1400 adult Knots, the highest in his experi- 
ence. The only rare species to date is a 
Wilson’s Phalarope at Nauset, August 5 

Bagg, Griscom, Long). 

The Jaegers are practically unreported and 
remarkably late. There is one late July 
Pomarine, and only 2 Parasitic Jaegers are 
reported off the entire New England coast! 

The Black Tern was also nearly two weeks 
late in arriving generally and never appeared 
in normal numbers by August 15. Eliot and 
Kraus were fortunate in finding 2 adult 
Skimmers at Nauset, August 11.—LupLow 
Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—Following a rainy 
June, a drought gripped the Atlantic sea- 
board from Virginia to Maine, throughout 
July and early August. The damage to crops, 
forests, and fields cannot be evaluated at this 
eatly date, but with the land still not having 

covered from last fall's hurricane, the 
imulative effect will be telling. Needless to 
talk of the dry streams, ponds, and thin 
trickles that were the direct result of the 
ry period. 

Though breeding birds seemed to do well 

ough, migrants were very little in evi- 

nce, except at the shore where a normal 
it umspectacular migration took place. 
‘erring Gulls were present in good numbers, 
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and bred on several sections of eastern Long 
Island. Scoters were notably common for 
this period, as almost every report records 
all three species; Mergansers and other 
species of water birds were reported summer- 
ing on our coast. Shearwaters and Petrels 
were never too common. Although Herons 
were numerous, the white Herons never in- 
vaded our region in a general way. Shore 
birds were fairly norma], with good numbers 
of Western and Stilt Sandpipers at favored 
localities. Although there was a slight 
movement of land birds in late July and 
August, no strong migration was detected up 
to August 15. The reports scarcely mention 
land birds, other than observations on breed- 
ing and what light movements were noted. 

With inshore fishing as good as it has been, 
it might have been thought that our pelagic 
birds would have come into the ken of beach 
observers more often than was the case. The 
three Shearwaters were listed, but in meager 
numbers; the Jaegers were absent, and there 
were only a few notes on the Petrels, which 
are usually so numerous offshore that we get 
a good sprinkling of reports from our beaches 
and bays. 

Unfortunately, the Season editor for this 
region cannot know personally all of his 
kind and indulgent reporters, and certain 
records sent in without data and corrobora- 
tion must be marked as questionable and un- 
satisfactory, though the records are honest 
and made with sincere intent; for it is the 
editor's desire not to miss some worthy 
record, when and where it shows up 

The following are the few notes picked out 
of the hundreds sent to illustrate concretely 
some of the foregoing remarks, and expand 
on a few of the points of interest. 

Sooty Shearwater, 2, July 30, Atlantic 
Beach, L. I. (Mayer). Greater Shearwater, 
11, July 2, Jones Beach, L. I. (Imhof); 40, 
August 5, Montauk, L. I. (G. G. Fry). 
Cory’s Shearwater, 8, July 2, Jones Beach, 
L. I. (mhof); 20, August 5, Montauk, L. I. 
(G. G. Fry). Wilson's Petrel, 65, July 29, 
Montauk, L. I. (G. G. Fry); also a few noted 
in New York harbor as far north as Canal 
Street, Manhattan (Breslau); a small number 
seen in lower New York Bay CF. Allen). 

Double-crested Cormorant, 100, July 13, 
Gardiner’s Island, L. 1. (Wilcox); indications 
of the late migration of both Cormorants 
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and Loons are contained in the notes of many 
observers. A European Cormorant was seen 
twice on eastern Long Island in early July 
Helmuth, McKeever). An unusual collec- 
tion of white Herons was noted at Titicus 
Reservoir, Westchester County, 1 Snowy 
Egret, 4 American Egrets, and 22 Little Blue 
Herons (C. Pangburn); Little Blue Heron, 5, 
August 3, Flushing, L. I. (W. and D. Reid, 
Smith); an adult and several Little Blue 
Herons, in the immature plumage, were 
present at Jones Beach, L. I., during July and 
August. Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 
1 immature, July 24, Manorville, L. I. 
Raynor); 1 adult, July 25 and August 5, 
Idlewild, L. I. (Mayer 
Canada Goose, 5, June 28, Idlewild, L. I., 
flying north-northeast (Mayer). Blue- 
winged Teal, noted first on July 30, and in- 
creasing since in several localities on Long 
Island. Golden Eagle (2—W. S.) 1, imma- 
ture bird, carefully noted and described, and 
seen in flight and at rest (Imhof, Brennan, 
Gelotte, Lessey, Grant), Old Mill, L. L., 
August 13. Black Rail, 1, August 6, Oak 
Island Beach, L. I. (Elliot, Rose). 
Baird's Sandpiper, 1 at Long Beach, 1 at 
Jones Beach, L. I., July 16 (Allyn, Sedwitz, 


Whitman), an unusually early date; 1, 
August 13, Westhampton Beach, L. I. 
(Helmuth). Curlew Sandpiper, 1, in fall 


plumage, July 16, Oak Island Beach, L. I. 
(Mayer, Rose). The regular spring and early 
fall appearance of this old-world species is a 
phenomenon not easily explained, except 
that it summers close by, and pauses on its 
northern and southern route at the fecund 
Jones Beach marsh and pond region. Stilt 
Sandpiper, maximum of 30 noted in July at 
Jones Beach pond, L. I., many observers; 1, 
August 10, Titicus Reservoir, Westchester 
County (C. Pangburn). The Western Sand- 
piper came in very abruptly after a complete 
absence, in the middle of July; 165, August 
16, Idlewild, L. I. (Mayer). Hudsonian 
Godwit (@—W. S.), 2, July 29, Flushing 
Bay, L. I. CW. and D. Reid); 2, August 10, 
Moriches Inlet, L. I. (Raynor). Wilson's 
Phalarope, 1, winter plumage, August 12, 
Newark Bay, N. J. (Eynon). 

Forster's Tern, 2, August 11, Moriches 
Inlet, L. I. (Raynor); 3, August 13, Idlewild, 
L. I. (Mayer). Black Tern, 75, July 30, 
Jones Beach, L. I. (Sedwitz). 
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The Prairie Horned Lark bred at Canarsi« 
Brooklyn, and a flock of 40 birds, most! 
immatures, was noted (Imhof). Blue-gra, 
Gnatcatcher, 1, Central Park, August 
(Norse, Cantor). Orchard Oriole, stil! 
breeding July 14, Oakwood Beach, S. | 
(Norse, Cantor). Purple Finch, July, Holly 
wood golf course, Deal, N. J. (Bennet. 
Henslow'’s Sparrow bred at Idlewild, L. I 
(Mayer).—Watter Sepwitz, New York, 
N. Y. 


Philadelphia Region.—The period from 
June 15 to August 15 was exceptionally dry 
with many hot, humid days. Last summer 
inland rain-pools were 
numerous. This 
summer scarcely a rain- 
pool has been found. 
Water birds have been 
forced to pond edges, 
river shores, and the 
seacoast for food. 
Without doubt the 
outstanding record for 
this area was the dis- 
covery of the Snowy 
Egret breeding in Cape 
May County, N. J., July 9 (Gillespie). Two 
young birds, about ready to fly, were banded 
As far as we have been able to determine, this 
is the first breeding record for the Snowy 
Egret in New Jersey since 1872 (Stone's 
‘Bird Studies at Old Cape May’). 

Since “The Season’ in Birp-Lore was 
started in 1917, the following birds have 
returned to southern New Jersey as breeders 
or have notably increased as nesting species 
Common Tern, Roseate Tern, Least Tern, 
Black Skimmer, Piping Plover, Willet, 
Snowy Egret, American Egret, Little Blue 
Heron and Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
The Bobolink has greatly extended its range 
southward in the state. The Prairie Horne: 
Lark has entered as a new nesting specie 
It is significant that the majority of thes 
birds are colonial nesting species to whic! 
the Audubon Society has extended specia 
protection. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatchers have been u: 
usually numerous this summer, with eig! 
records of them (Schmid) in different par: 
of Cape May County, N. J., June 3 to June 2: 
Records included 3 adults under observati 
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at the same time and adults feeding two 
broods of young out of nest; Beverly, N. J., 
June 28, nest that young had left recently 
Street). 

A flock of Bobolinks (40) at Mt. Laurel, 
N. J., July 14 (Potter) contained 10 adult 
males in breeding plumage and had the ap- 
pearance of being a gathering of all Bobo- 
links from points near-by. 

Other records of interest include the fol- 
lowing: Lower tip of Long Beach, N. J., 


June 23 and 27, Curlew Sandpiper in plain 


non-breeding plumage (Rogers); August 15, 
Marbled Godwit, 1 (Curry). Cape May 
County, N. J., July 23, nest of Osprey with 
4 young, well developed (Daly). Cape May 
Point, N. J., June 26, nest of Marsh Hawk 
with 4 young, one-quarter grown (Schmid). 
Marshalltown, N. J., July 9, Solitary Sand- 
piper, 1; Alloway, N. J., July 1, Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, immature (Miller). 
Kingston, N. J., May 17, Sharp-shinned 
Hawk's nest with 4 eggs (Watson and 
Russell). Ocean City, N. J., July 15, Black 
Skimmer, breeding colony of 100 birds CE. 
and J. Rigby). Cream Ridge, N. J., July 4, 
Oven-bird, nest with 3 eggs (Haines). 
Camden, N. J., August 14, Mourning Dove, 
occupied nest in a poplar tree on a city street 
Corn). Fort Mott, N. J., July 22, Least 
Tern, 125 (Potter). Tinicum, Pa., July 30, 
Least Tern, 18 CH. Cutler); July 22, Canvas- 
back, 1; Scaup, 4 (Lindauer); July 31, Ruddy 
Duck, 1 (D. Cutler); July 28, Pintail, female 
with 3 well-grown young CE. and J. Rigby); 
July 28, Semipalmated Sandpiper, 25,000 
E. and J. Rigby); August 11, Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, 40,000 (Reimann and Newman); 
August 5, Snowy Egret (Miller). Springton, 
Pa., Canada Goose, pair first seen April 22, 
female on nest April 29, adults with young 
late May, still present August 4 (CE. and J. 
Rigby). The parent Geese, in this instance, 
were doubtless locally raised birds from some 
rame farm (J. K. P.). 

Both Yellow-billed and Black-billed 
Cuckoos have been exceptionally numerous 
this summer (many observers).—Juian K. 

otter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—In the 
Vashington region during June and July the 
eather was mostly moderate except for 
1e last few days of July, during which high 


temperature prevailed. 
Most of the period 
was rather dry, though 
the latter half of 
June and the last ten 
days of July were very 
wet. Vegetation dur- 
ing this period was 
rather unusually lux- 
uriant. Birds were 
active during both June 
and July, and such 
species as the Cardinal, Tufted Titmouse, 
Wood Thrush, Song Sparrow, and Robin 
were in song up to the end of July. 

The Black-crowned Night Heron is ap- 
parently on the increase in the environs of 
Washington, for more frequently than ever 
the birds are heard traveling back and forth 
from the colony in the National Zodlogical 
Park; sometimes they move at night, some- 
times during the day, but usually early in 
the morning or in the evening. The Night- 
hawk continues to be a regular inhabitant 
of the city, breeding on the roofs, and is 
seen coursing about through the air late in 
the day or in the evening. It still breeds in 
places on the roofs of houses in Washington. 

The Yellow-billed Cuckoo was seen more 
frequently than usual during June in that 
part of the city adjoining the National 
ZoGlogical Park. Whether or not this indi- 
cates an increase in numbers was not deter- 
mined. The White-breasted Nuthatch, 
however, seems to be decidedly more numer- 
ous than usual this year. It is ordinarily 
not a very common bird about Washington, 
but has been frequently observed during 
both June and July, even in the trees along 
the city streets 

A pair of Long-eared Owls paid the writer 
a visit near his home in the vicinity of the 
Zodlogical Park on the evening of June 27. 
This is a rare bird about Washington, and 
is only now and then observed. On this 
occasion, the pair remained for a consider- 
able time, calling rather softly to each other 
from the vicinity. 

Charles P. Preston reports a single Loon 
seen at the Westmoreland State Park along 
the Potomac River near Wakefield, the 
birthplace of George Washington. This is 
a considerable distance down the river from 
Washington. June 15 is an unusually late 
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date for this bird about Washington, al- 
though it is relatively common on the 
Potomac River during winter and migration 
periods. A single Black Duck was seen at 
Wakefield by the same observer on June 27 

also an unusual date for the Potomac 
River. 

The most unusual record, however, that 
we have to chronicle for this period is an 
adult male Rose-breasted Grosbeak that was 
seen about July 4 by Mrs. Louis Scott at 
Alexandria, Va. The bird was watched for 
a considerable period and fully identified. — 
Harry C. Osernotnser, U. S. Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Region.—The minor 
tropical disturbance, reported in the preced- 
ing period, persisted off the coast for the first 
day or two of the present period and brought 
winds of almost gale force. In the last days 
of the present period, another minor distur- 
bance crossed a corner of the Gulf from the 
vicinity of Tampa and passed inland about 
80 miles east of Pensacola, bringing torren- 
tial rains to the whole region. Rainfall be- 
fore that time had been excessive, and the 
climax in the last day or two of the period 
flooded the whole country and caused most 
of the streams to overflow their bottom- 
lands. At such times, game birds (particu- 
larly Turkeys) and mammals of the bottom- 
lands are driven out of the security of their 
natural habitat and many of them fall prey 
to the unprincipled gunner. 

The disturbance of mid-June brought, as 
was expected, a visitation of Man-o’-war- 
birds. Singles and small groups were noted 
by several observers, and S. A. Resmondo 
reported a loose flock of 17 birds on June 17. 
A totally unexpected visitor was a single 
Sooty Tern, picked up dead on the beach on 
June 18—the only recorded occurrence for 
this end of Florida. 

Migratory activity was confined princi- 
pally to the shore birds, as is usual in the 
midsummer period. The July flight of shore 
birds was much better than that of last year 
but not equal to those of other years. Spotted 
Sandpipers on July 15 (common by July 23) 
were the earliest ever known here. Other 
migrants were: Lesser Yellow-legs and Least 
and Semipalmated Sandpipers, July 15; 
Semipalmated Plover and Solitary and West- 
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ern Sandpipers, July 16; Pectoral Sandpipe: 
and Marbled Godwit (very rare), July 22; 
and Piping Plover, Greater Yellow-legs, and 
Sanderling, July 23. The Upland Plover 
usually appears in the airplane landing fields 
by the third week of July, but persistent 
search up to the close of the period failed to 
discover any this year. Probably because of 
the abundance of water on the uplands, Soli- 
tary Sandpipers are common for the first time 
in several years. 

Other species noted in migration were: 
Black and White Warbler, first seen on 
July 30; Yellow Warbler, August 5; Barn 
Swallow, August 12; Redstart, August 13; 
and Golden-winged Warbler (very rare, and 
the earliest ever recorded) and Prairie War- 
bler (rare), August 14 (both reported by 
Alan Sheppard). 

Orchard Orioles disappeared about July 15 
as usual, and only an occasional bird has been 
seen since—Mrs. A. L. Whigham reported 
one in her garden up to August 3 and I saw 
one on August 5. Purple Martins, particu- 
larly abundant this year, became suddenly 
rare early in August, but occasional large 
flocks from farther north will probably pass 
through this region later in the season. 
Mississippi Kites, never actually common, 
have been present in more than norma! 
numbers this summer. A family (2) group of 
4 birds was seen almost daily at the Munici- 
pal Airport (Frank Bray), where they were 
feeding on large grasshoppers. 

On June 18 a brood of 3 young Sparrow 
Hawks (a rare breeder) was seen in first 
flight. A brood of 4 Chimney Swifts was 
first heard chattering in my chimney on 
June 27, and daily thereafter for almost 3 
weeks before they took flight. Since the 
destruction last year of the Carpenter's Creek 
heronry, Little Blue Herons have been rat 
in the lower part of the county; but th: 
colony 30 miles inland near Chumuckla is 
still thriving and the birds are common an 
widely distributed over that general area. . 
visit to the colony on July 8 showed most « 
the young birds to be strong on the wing 
We stayed to see the roosting flight at su 
set, and estimated that about 1200 birds « 
all ages were present at that time. A grou 
of White Ibises always roosts with th: 
colony, and 70 birds were counted that afte 
noon. Many of these birds were in the dar 
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juvenal plumage, and their presence so early 
in the summer seems to indicate the possi- 
bility of local nesting, though no nest has 
actually been found within many miles of 
Pensacola. A Screech Owl in juvenal plu- 
mage, caught in a downtown office on July 
12 (Bray), was capable of sustained flight. 
Dr. C. L. Smith, founder of the largest 
colony of Purple Martins in the city, reports 
42 nest compartments occupied this season 
and an estimated ‘crop’ of 150 young birds in 
mid-July.—Francis M. Weston, 2006 E. 
Jordan St., Pensacola, Fla. 


Put-in-Bay (Ohio) Region.—The sum- 
mer period has been one of nearly normal 
temperatures and somewhat deficient rain- 
fall. The distribution of the rains, how- 
ever, has been such as to prevent conspicu- 
ous drought effects. On the whole, the 
nesting season seems to have been a success- 
ful one for most species of birds. An excep- 
tion is provided by the Common Tern in 
the island region of western Lake Erie 
where a breeding population of approxi- 
mately 3000 pairs experienced its second 
successive failure. The causes of this failure 
are obscure but it seems unlikely that they 
were climatological since the Terns in the 
Toledo region, some 30 miles to the west, 
were moderately successful. According to 
reports from Campbell, over 450 young were 
banded in the latter vicinity, which had a 
breeding population of about 1000 pairs, 
while in the entire island region it is doubt- 
ful that half of this number of young were 
fledged. 

Among the many interesting nesting 
records that have been reported, the follow- 
ing seem to be noteworthy: Dickcissel, a 
single nest found, June 18, in northern 
Columbiana County, well to the east of the 
normal range of the species in Ohio (Mc- 
Laughlin and Baker); Chimney Swift, a 
nest with 4 young located in a hollow beech 
tree near Cincinnati, July 16 (Maslowski 
and Goodpaster); Cliff Swallow, nesting 
near Canton (Ball); Tree Swallow, 5 broods 
reared at Guilford Lake, Columbiana 
County, this colony having increased from 
a single pair in 1937 (Baker); Hooded War- 
bler, a new locality for this erratically dis- 
tributed species, in Jefferson County (Baker); 
Bachman’s Sparrow, a nest recently com- 


pleted on July 17 near Cincinnati (Maslow- 
ski and Goodpaster); Prairie Marsh Wren, 
nesting at Goose Pond, near Newark 
(Claugus). 

The summer invasion of southern Herons 
has become almost commonplace in the past 
fifteen years but still attracts much atten- 
tion. This year the birds do not seem to 
have been especially numerous. The earliest 
record at hand comes from near Cincinnati 
where both American Egrets and Little Blue 
Herons were present on July 16. Additional 
localities for LEgrets are: Pike County 
(Claugus); Newark (Claugus); Canton 
(Ball); Mansfield (Claugus); Cuyahoga 
Falls (Mitchell); Youngstown (McLaugh- 
lin); Columbiana County (Baker); Toledo 
(Campbell); and Port Clinton (Walker). 
Little Blue Herons were also reported from 
Canton, Youngstown, Mansfield, Toledo 
and Sandusky. There are records for the 
Snowy Egret from Toledo on July 18 (An- 
derson, Stophlet, Campbell), and from 
Youngstown on August 6 and 12 (Mc- 
Laughlin). 

Early July as usual witnessed the arrival 
of the first conspicuous fall migrants—the 
shore birds. Lesser Yellow-legs and Solitary 
Sandpipers were seen at a number of stations 
prior to July 15, the earliest records for the 
former being July 2 at Toledo, and for the 
latter July 6 at Salem. During the period 
there were records for a number of the 
scarcer species: Dowitcher, Toledo on July 
8 (Campbell), Youngstown on July 22 
(McLaughlin), Canton on July 23 and 
August 13; Stilt Sandpiper, Lake Milton on 
July 29 (Baker) and Cincinnati on August 13 
(Maslowski and Goodpaster); Black-bellied 
Plover at Toledo on August 6 (Campbell); 
Western Sandpiper at Lake Milton on 
July 29 (Baker); Baird's Sandpiper at 
Toledo on August 13 (Campbell); and Long- 
billed Dowitcher at Toledo on August 5 
(Campbell). 

There are two unusually early dates of 
arrival, a Northern Water-Thrush seen at 
Toledo on July 29 (Campbell) and an Olive- 
backed Thrush at Canton on August 15 
(Ball). The first migration of Nighthawks 
was noted at Put-in-Bay on August 11, when 
5 birds were seen making the crossing be- 
tween South Bass Island and the Ohio main- 
land. In late July large flocks of Purple 
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Martins began to gather nightly at the same 
roost at Put-in-Bay that was occupied last 
year, and at the close of the period it is 
estimated that about 2000 birds are roosting 
here in company with Grackles and Robins. 
From Cuyahoga Falls comes a report of a 
still larger roost, which on July 20 was 
thought to include not less than 1200 indi- 
viduals and has subsequently increased to 
about 10,000 (Mitchell). In this locality 
the Martins are associated with Barn 
Swallows and Starlings —C. F. Wacker, 
Stone Laboratory, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—The temperature for 
June and July in the Chicago region was 
somewhat abnormal, averaging nearly 15 
degrees higher than normal for the first 
eight days of June and rather high for the 
entire first half of July. 

Of major interest in midsummer reports is 
the leisurely southward movement of shore 
birds. The rarer species observed during the 
period are listed as follows: Wilson's Phala- 
rope and Dowitchers at Waukegan, July 3 
and 6 respectively (Johnston); Willet and 
Western Sandpipers at Montrose beach, July 
8 (Dreuth and Johnston); Baird's Sandpiper 
and Stilt Sandpiper south of Chicago, July 23 
(Levy); Ruddy Turnstone (Dreuth at Mont- 
rose beach, August 8 to 12); Black-bellied 
Plover, Waukegan, July 3 to 6 (Johnston). 

The above gives no idea of volume, of 
course. From available reports the largest 
shore-bird concentration was on the Wauke- 
gan flats on July 6; on that day Johnston 
observed: Piping Plover, 1; Semipalmated 
Plover, 5; Killdeer, 3; Black-bellied Plover, 3; 
Spotted Sandpiper, 10; Solitary Sandpiper, 
10; Pectoral Sandpiper, 8; Least Sandpiper, 
20; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 10; Greater Yel- 
low-legs, 59; Lesser Yellow-legs, 50; Sander- 
ling, 6. Also noted were: Herring Gull, 800; 
Ring-billed Gull, 100; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
400; Common Tern, 300; and Black Tern, 40. 
On July 3, there had been 2000 Herring Gulls. 
Franklin's Gull, and Forster's Tern, noted by 
Dreuth at Montrose beach on August 13 and 
5, respectively, about completes the list of 
Larida. 

Doubtless because of more abundant food 
the fall migration of shore birds takes ad- 
vantage of many small inland ponds; such a 
pond near Volo, Lake County, Ill., was 
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recorded by Black as follows, on July 23: 
Lesser Yellow-legs, flocks of 2 to 10; Pec- 
toral Sandpiper, flocks of 3 to 15; Solitary 
Sandpiper, flocks of 2 to 10. The Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper and Semipalmated Plover 
were also observed; Black also reports a 
female Pintail south of Round Lake in the 
same county on that date. 

A similar pond on the Chicago plain (the 
Volo one is on the terminal moraine encir- 
cling the city) is reported south of Chicago 
by Levy on the same date: Killdeer, 12; 
Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Solitary Sandpiper, 2; 
Greater Yellow-legs, 1; Lesser Yellow-legs, 
10; Pectoral Sandpiper, 6; Baird's Sandpiper, 
1; Least Sandpiper, 7; Dowitcher, 1; Stilt 
Sandpiper, 1; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 2. 

The late summer northward migration of 
Egrets and Herons continues to occupy an 
important place in summer bird lists; though 
it probably had not reached its high by the 
end of the period, Durham noted 48 Ameri- 
can Egrets and 1 Little Blue Heron in com- 
pany with other Herons in the Indiana 
Dunes on August 5. Levy reports 2 American 
Egrets and 1 Little Blue from McGinnis 
Slough on July 23. The earliest record of an 
American Egret this season seems to be that 
of Johnston for July 15. 

The remaining notes are miscellaneous in 
nature. Johnston reports Mallards breeding 
at McGinnis Slough (young, June 18) and 
Waukegan (young, July 3); Black Ducks and 
Scaups (non-breeding) also at Waukegan. 
The same observer recorded a Blue-winged 
Warbler and 4 Yellow-throated Vireos at 
Deerfield on July 3, 4 Northern Prairie 
Warblers on beach at Sawyer, Berrien 
County, Mich., on June 20, and a colony of 
Cliff Swallows at Blue Island on July 9. The 
daily observations of Dreuth at Lincoln 
Park turned up a Myrtle Warbler on August 
12 and a Redstart on August 14. Not of least 
interest is the adult Golden Eagle seen flying 
with an Osprey in the Indiana Dunes by 
Levy.—Rupyerv Bourton and W. J. 
Bescuer, Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Region.—The summer has 
been, on the whole, a fairly comfortable one. 
Brief hot spells, with the temperature in the 
90's all over the state, have alternated with 
cooler periods when fires were needed for 
comfort, even in the southern part of the 
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state. Rains have been 
frequent, with the 
total precipitation in 
most sections nearly 
normal. 

Thecolony of Amer- 
ican Egrets that nested 
in southern Martin 
County last year, as 
reported in a pre- 
vious article, did not 
return this year, but 
late in the summer (August 7) a few 
appeared (Dr. Luedtke), and on August 
14 William R. Luwe saw 12 near Sherburn in 
that county. However, at least 3 pairs 
nested in the Winona area and motion 
pictures were secured by Ray C. Steele and 
Mr. Breckenridge. Others have been re- 
ported from Prairie Island in the Mississippi 
River near Hastings, August 9 (Nordeen and 
Nord); Heron Lake, Jackson County, July 30 
(Thomas Maloney); Boot Lake, Anoka 
County (Osmer); along the St. Croix River 
above Marine, northern Washington County 
(T. C. Roberts); and at Pokegama Lake, Pine 
County (Dobie), the latter locality the 
farthest north so far. So there has been a 
considerable northward movement into the 
state after the nesting season. 

Dr. Luedtke, of Fairmont, Martin County, 
wrote on July 31: ““The Hungarian Par- 
tridges are slipping a bit during the last two 
years. Not as many were seen last fall as the 
previous fall. We frequently note that nests 
have both Hungarian and Pheasant eggs in 
them. This doubtless means that the Pheas- 
ant takes possession when she finds a Hun- 
garian’s and that is the end of the Hunga- 
rian’s nest in that particular instance.’’ On 
August 10, Dr. Luedtke wrote in regard to 
the Chukar Partridge, several releases on 
which have been made in Martin County by 
the Game and Fish Department in the last 
two years: ‘From one section of the county 
come reports of the Chukar Partridge being 
seen in fairly large numbers. Several flocks 
of from 8 to 10 young birds were seen. The 
release of 30 more, recently, should give us a 
good start. It will be interesting to see how 
the Pheasants and the Chukars get along 
together.” 

Ernest S. Macgowan, of Minneapolis, 
oresented the museum recently with photo- 
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gtaphs of White Pelicans’ nests containing 
eggs, taken July 14, 1939, on a small island in 
Lake Poinsett, South Dakota, only 30 miles 
west of Minnesota. Mr. Macgowan stated 
that several pairs of Avocets were nesting at 
Medicine Lake, S. D., only a short distance 
west of the Minnesota line. Miss Densmore 
saw many Pelicans at Lake Traverse on 
August 6. Thus far in recent years we have 
not found a nesting colony of this bird in 
Minnesota. The birds that appear on our 
western large lakes in late summer appar- 
ently come from the Dakotas. 

In regard to the Duck situation, Dr. 
Luedtke reported on August 10: ‘‘Most 
every pond has Ducks of some kind on it, 
often young.’’ Miss Densmore wrote on 
August 10 from Grant County: ‘“The country 
out here is in fine condition though it could 
stand a bit more rain. The lakes are in good 
condition, too. Lots of Ducks everywhere 
and many Pheasants.’’ Apparently more 
Ducks have bred in western Minnesota than 
in the eastern part of the state, as nesting 
conditions in June were not as good in the 
latter area.—Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—The weather here, 
and in Missouri generally, has been cooler 
than average with an ovet-abundance of 
rain and its conse- 
quent sudden, short- 
lived raising and low- 
ering of water levels, 
but high winds and 
damaging storms have 
been less than might 
be expected with the 
frequent heavy down- 
pours. An exception 
was a sudden freak 
local wind and rain 
storm at Decaturville, 
15 miles north of Lebanon on July 29, 
when large numbers of Robins, Gold- 
finches, Martins and a predominance of 
English Sparrows were blown from their 
roosting places, beaten to the ground and 
drowned. George E. Moore, of Lebanon, 
reports that, otherwise, there was the nor- 
mal crop of young birds without the usual 
losses due to weather. This cool, rainy 
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weather sent Purple Martins south on 
August 12, ten days earlier than last year, 
but all of the Martins this year numbered 
less than half as many as summered there 
five years ago. Other birds feeling the urge 
to move on were a flock of 200 Robins pass- 
ing over southward on August 21. 

Shore birds reappeared on local Lebanon 
ponds beginning July 20, amongst them the 
Solitary, Pectoral, and Spotted Sandpipers, 
while the Blue-winged Teal was seen there 
on August 4. Chickadees and Titmice con- 
tinue to be few in numbers, while Dick- 
cissels were numerous. 

Father Link of Pere Marquette State 
Park, on the Mississippi River, near Alton, 
states that the American Egrets began com- 
ing in June and by now (August 15) are 
numerous and extremely tame; that the 
Great Blue Herons are less shy, but that 
Bitterns are either rare or retiring; and of 
seeing, once, a flock of White Pelicans. In 
mid-July, he and some others got a fair 
glimpse of a Yellow-crowned Night Heron. 
This particular stranger to the St. Louis 
region was also seen (a pair of them) both 
last year and the year before by members of 
the St. Louis Bird Club, over the Black- 
crown heronry at Temps Clair marsh. 

Regarding late nestings, comments have 
been coming in from several places. Whether 
the cool weather and rains have had much 
to do with this or not, Wrens with a third 
brood were still attending to household 
duties at Ferguson, on August 10. At 
Lebanon, Miss Draper found a Summer 
Tanager with young just out of the nest on 
August 21. A Bewick’s Wren fledgling, 
which could not have been out of its nest 
more than a few days, was captured by S. P. 
Jones in Webster Groves and banded on 
August 8, while a Catbird excitedly ob- 
jected to the operation until the young Wren 
was released. Father Link's report states 
that Cardinals were taking care of what 
might have been their third brood in August, 
and the Indigo Bunting, Summer Tanager, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Robin, Wrens 
galore, Mockingbird, Catbird, Bob-white, 
Cuckoo, and Mourning Dove were nesting 
after their normal season was over. Near 
Brussels he found a convention of the purely 
local European Tree Sparrows. As these 


last-mentioned birds are now common at 
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near-by Horseshoe Lake and have been less 
frequently reported in other spots where 
they have often been found formerly, indi- 
cations are that these birds are beginning 
to concentrate in larger numbers within a 
much more restricted area. 

L. R. Ernst, Wayne Short, Frank and 
Harold Watson, of St. Louis, counted 53 
species of birds during a four-hour trip 
through the St. Charles County marsh area 
on June 26, among them a few Lesser Scaups, 
unusually early date, an  out-of-season 
American Golden-eye, Blue-winged Teal, 
Hooded Merganser, Least Terns among 
which were some immatures, young Pied- 
billed Grebes, immature King Rail and an 
American Bittern being attacked in flight 
by Blackbirds, one of which was seen ac- 
tually to ride on the Bittern’s back for a few 
hundred feet. On the same day, near Alton 
Dam, a lone Western Grebe, a bird for which 
there is only one other state record, was 
positively identified. Sandpipers were back 
at the marshes on July 24, including Pectoral, 
Least, Spotted and Solitary, as well as Black 
and Least Terns. The large heronry at Temps 
Clair marsh, which had been disturbed by a 
youthful pair of invaders with shotguns, is 
again largely populated, but the colony is 
still very much smaller than in former years. 
A dark Brown Thrasher without wing bars 
raised a pair of normal cinnamon-colored 
young with normally marked wing bars, 
and all of them are now banded. On closer 
inspection, while banding the parent bird, 
a small patch of cream color near the wing 
edge could be found, not noticeable other- 
wise. All three disappeared in late July for 
a while but the parent bird, very tame, is 
around again.—Sreruinc P. Jones, Webster 


Groves, Mo. 


Rio Grande Delta Region.—This period 
was mostly hot and dry but the excessive 
rainfall of the previous period caused the 
country to go through the summer in much 
better condition than was the case during the 
past two years. The water level in San Mar- 
tin Lake has fallen quite a bit but there is 
still enough water to attract large numbers 
of shore birds. Mottled Ducks had a success- 
ful season at the lake and by the end of the 
period their numbers were increased materi- 
ally by new arrivals. Also, by this time, 
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several hundred Wood 
Ibises and still more 
Spoonbills had joined 
the thousands of shore 
birds that live in the 
marshes of this lake. 

Visitors from the 
North expect to have 
a very difficult time 
finding the Botteri’s 
Sparrow, and are al- 
most universally of the 
impression that it is a rare bird. As a matter 
of fact, it is quite common and easy to study 
during the breeding season. The trouble 
probably is in the confusion of this species 
with the Cassin’s Sparrow, which the visitor 
expects to find in numbers in all parts of the 
area. Asa field mark the writer has pointed 
out the relatively dark tail of the Botteri's 
Sparrow, which is easily observed as the 
bird flies directly away from the observer. 
There is so much ‘ashy edging’ on the tail of 
the Cassin’s Sparrow that it appears gray 
(similar in color to the wings and back), 
whereas that of the Botteri’s Sparrow ap- 
pears brown (slightly darker than the wings 
and back). This effect is seen when the tail 
is slightly spread in flight. Once this point 
is noticed, the birds are very easily dis- 
tinguished in the field until the picture be- 
comes somewhat confused by the appearance 
of immatures. 

The fact that the songs of the two birds 
are quite different, that the Botteri’s out- 
numbers the Cassin’s ten to one or better 
during the breeding season throughout most 
of the former's breeding range, and that 
there are thousands of Botteri’s Sparrows in 
the triangular area bounded by Olmito, Los 
Fresnos and Brownsville, and almost no 
Cassin’s Sparrows, should make study rela- 
tively easy. The song of the Cassin’s Spar- 
row has frequently been described, and most 
writers say it is made up of five syllables. 
The writer considers that the words come sing 
to me ot I sing for thee fit the song very well. 
The séng is a high trill and is usually more or 
less drawn out (si-ing), giving the extra 
yllable. The other notes are lower, making 
i very pleasing effect. 

Probably no one has attempted to describe 
the song of the Botteri’s Sparrow. It is 
seldom very musical and consists of such a 


jumble of notes that it seems almost im- 
possible to fit words to it. It begins with 
some low, rather disjointed, chipping notes 
and ends with a series that is rather like that 
of the Chipping Sparrow, or possibly more 
like the Texas Sparrow. In the middle there 
are, characteristically, two louder and clearer 
notes, reminding one of the middle notes of 
the Sharpe's Seedeater’s song. The two 
words representing these last-mentioned 
notes will be indicated in quotation marks 
in the following attempts at describing the 
song. The usual song may be given as wit - 
wit - cheeup - cheeup - “‘cheer, cheer,’’ chee chee che 
ee eee. Different individuals have slightly 
different tones and there are a great variety of 
slight variations such as, chip - chip - twitter - 
twitter - chitter - ‘cheep cheep,’’ we we eeeeee, OF 
wit - chee ee - chee ee - chip - chip - ip - ip - ‘chee 
chee,’’ wit wit weeeee. At times the halting 
preliminary notes will be continued for some 
time and the latter part of the song (which 
is the musical part) left off altogether: wit - 
wit - chee - wit - wit - cheeit - wit - wit - chee - wit. 

Botteri's Sparrows were busy feeding 
young the last week in May. They were 
still in song at the end of the present period 
and apparently had begun no migratory 
movements. While driving about three 
miles from the west end of San Martin Lake 
to the Port Isabel-Brownsville Road, on 
August 13, 25 Botteri’s Sparrows were ob- 
served, while no Cassin’s Sparrow was seen. 
In the area from Port Isabel to Holly Beach 
along the Laguna Madre the Cassin’s Spar- 
row showed a great majority.—L. Irsy 
Davis, Harlingen, Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—The effects of 
low rainfall last winter became more and 
more conspicuous as the summer advanced. 
After the drying up of the grasses and herbs, 
the shrubs and trees (even the evergreen 
ones) began to drop their leaves ahead of 
the usual time. Range feed dried and ma- 
tured a month earlier than usual at practically 
all elevations in the northern two-thirds of 
the state. Stream flow is much below normal 
in most areas. Small streams and springs 
which flowed late a year ago were dusty 
through the summer. 

Except for an abundance of grasshoppers, 
insects seemed scarce until mid-August. 
Birds then showed a marked dependence on 
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wild fruits and cultivated plants where these 
were still green. Several plants, used slightly 
last year, were used heavily this summer. 
Especially noticed were the sudden shifts in 
use from one fruit to another as the crops 
were progressively exhausted. 

Another indicator of the drought effect on 
birds was the shift in populations as the 
moist places dried out and food supplies of 
many sorts ran low. Hot spells in early 
August caused some species to depart 
temporarily from their usual haunts, but 
some of them reappeared promptly when the 
temperature dropped. 

Indications of the waning of nesting be- 
came a topic of special interest this season. 
Some significant observations: California 
Quail, July 7, nest with 7 eggs on Roberts 
Island, near Stockton (Pulich), July 30, a 
male was seen at Boulder Creek in charge of 
a brood of 8 very tiny young (Allen); Clapper 
Rail, July 11, 2 adults with 5 black, downy 
young at Mountain View Marsh, a rather 
late date for young (Parmenters); Avocet, 
July 3 and 5, young of different sizes at Dum- 
barton Bridge, a parent crouched in the road- 
way ahead of an observer, dragging its wings 
and lowering its head, July 29, young almost 
grown (Allen); Screech Owl, June 25, 4 
young left a nest box in Berkeley (A.); 
Western Tanager, July 3, young just out of 
nest at Ebbets Pass (Pulich). 

Williams reports that for a second suc- 
cessive season the Brown Pelicans failed to 
nest at Point Lobos; although he detected 
some indications of nesting activity in early 
May, nothing remained of the nests by May 
25. Brown Pelicans on August 15 (about 
150) at Cliff House Rocks were more 
abundant than since September 1938 (Par- 
menters). 

Water birds were reported mainly for ex- 
ceptional occurrences. Many species seemed 
later in their movements than did inland 
birds. Western Grebe, August 4, 450 on the 
bay at Moss Landing, Monterey County, 
spread out for 114 miles just beyond the 
breakers where noted in numbers in two 
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previous summers (Williams); Black-footed 
Albatross and Ashy Petrel, June 26, one of 
each on the ocean 6 miles off Cypress Point 
(Garrison, Griscom, Williams); White Peli- 
can, July 4, 100 near Gustine (Seibert), July 
15, 3 at Dumbarton Bridge, July 31, 60, and 
August 7, 50 (Allen), August 7, 80 at 8 miles 
southeast of Davis (Emlen), August 11, 14 
at Sears Point Road, the first seen by these 
observers since February 20 (Parmenters); 
Water-Turkey, the individual mentioned 
previously as present at Lake Merced was 
reported by the Parmenters as still present on 
July 16, forty-four days after its discovery; 
Long-billed Curlew, August 7, 40 were noted 
8 miles southeast of Davis (Emlen); Lesser 
Yellow-legs, July 29, one at Mountain View 
Marsh (Allen); Avocet, August 7, 60 were 
seen 8 miles southeast of Davis (Emlen); 
Wilson's Phalarope, July 4, observed near 
Gustine (Seibert), August 7, 10 were seen 
8 miles southeast of Davis (Emlen), August 
4, 20 at Moss Landing (Williams); Heer- 
mann’'s Gull, June 27, 6 at Montara, increas- 
ing and apparently more numerous than in 
previous years (Parmenters); Glaucous- 
winged Gull, June 29, one dead 2 or 3 weeks 
found 8 miles southeast of Davis (Emlen); 
Pacific Kittiwake, June 29 and July 13, one 
at Pacific Grove and Monterey (Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Speirs and Williams). 

Some exceptional records for land birds: 
Burrowing Owl, noted in increased numbers 
in the vicinity of Davis, possibly as a result 
of deficient rainfall (Emlen); Robin, July 9 
and August 12, first summer records at 
Boulder Creek (Allen); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, June 23, heard at Muir Woods 
(Seibert); Indigo Bunting, June 24, in 
Strawberry Canyon, Berkeley, a singing 
male was observed and identified by Mrs. 
Kelly and several eastern bird students, 
August 3, a male was watched for five min- 
utes at a feeding table in Oakland by Seibert. 
Records of this bird as far west as Colorado 
are exceptional; no California-taken speci- 
men is known.—Jzan M. Linspate, Museum 
of Vertebrate Zodlogy, Berkeley, Calif. 
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| he TAKES one bird census to set up a 
tentative density for an area; two censuses 
to check the numbers reported; and three 
censuses to indicate the degree of stability or 
fluctuation present. Birp-Lore’s Third 
Breeding-Bird Census follows this last 
pattern. It is in every sense a more mature 
report than its predecessors, much more 
interesting, and one which raises more 
questions than its contributors answer at 
this time. 

In a stable environment, for instance, is 
the bird population also stable? A few 
censuses give an affirmative answer; L. E. 
Hicks and F. B. Chapman find densities of 
536, 530 and 528 adult birds over a three- 
year period; J. J. Cadbury and A. D. 
Cruickshank, 492, 567 and 553; S. C. Ken- 
deigh and F. A. Pitelka, 1240, 1120 and 1132 
adult birds per 100 acres. We must be patient, 
however, and wait before reaching definite 
conclusions on this subject. A. B Williams’ 
378, 360, and 362, for example, were pre- 
ceded from 1933 to 1936 by densities of 480, 
543, 412 and 350 adult birds per 100 acres 

Do songbirds have the population curves 
that game birds do? No one can say—yet. 
J. W. Aldrich’s maple-birch - bog - forest 
census runs 132, 254 and 348 in successive 
years, but his hours afield also show the 
sathe ratio (8, 12 and 16); so we must wait 
and see. . . . When the reasons for such 
changes are evident to the observer in the 
future, space in this report will be given 
for their elaboration. It is these fluctuations 
that are among the most fascinating aspects 
of a breeding-bird census They may appear 
in the densities of all birds found in an area 
or in the densities of individual species 
found in relatively stable populations. 


‘Bird-Lore’s Third bane J 
, Bird (ensus \ /- 


Edited by 
JOSEPH J. HICKEY 


The Middle West still leads in the number 
of reports with 21, all but one coming from 
Ohio. The Middle Atlantic States follow 
with 5, New England with 3, and Okla- 
homa, Wyoming and Texas represent the 
rest of the country with one each. There are 
no censuses from Canada this year. The 
habitats reported fall into four general 
classes: (1) bogs and marshes; (2) fields of 
various types; (3) woodlands; and (4) man- 
made environments. The plant associations 
which have been studied in connection with 
their density of bird life are relatively few 
compared with the vast number which 
exist in the United States and Canada. If 
you have some favorite area near your home 
which constitutes a distinct vegetational 
block of more than 15 acres, we hope that 
some time in the near future you can find 
time to count its breeding birds over the 
course of four or five week-ends 

Symbols and Abbreviations: P=pair; 
M=male, generally singing on a fixed 
territory throughout the season; UM= 
unmated male; N=pair with nest; Y=a 
pair seen feeding young. Separated by 
commas, these figures represent the classified 
basis for the number of pairs of each species: 
““E. Crow, 2P, 4N, 4Y’’=10 pairs of Crows; 


enclosed in parentheses, they indicate 
subtotals: ‘‘W. Robin, 2P (4N)’’=2 pairs of 
Robins which nested twice. A few ob- 


servers have run these symbols together, 
“1PNY"’ meaning a pair with nest and 
young; ‘‘1PN"’ a pair and their nest. In the 
tables where the densities are summarized, 
A=birds nesting on the study tract but 
feeding outside it; B=birds that nested 
outside the tract but regularly used it for 
food and water; X =birds present 
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BIRD-LORE’S THIRD BREEDING- BIRD CENSUS 


Area | Adults| | Total | 55. | 
Habitat in | Year/per 100} +A} +B | Den- Obs Contributor 
Acres Acres | | sity “a 
1. Small bogs and ponds 5.6|1938| 786 | — + | 786 \(Fuller, Bole) 
25.6} 1939} 527 | @)| + | 527 | — |P.N. Moulthrop 
2. Lake shore marsh 21 | 1939; 600 | — | + | 600 35 |J. W. Aldrich and 
| P. N. Moulthrop 
3. Marsh and swamp shrubs 15 |1937} 600 | — + | 600 11 |John W. Aldrich 
1938; 1040 | — | + |1040 | — | 
1939} 826/— | + | 826 | 16} 
4. Marsh-bordered island | 46 | 1938} 1060 | 100 31 10 | 1470 | 147 \Schenectady Bird 
| Club 
/1939/ 592 | 62/229 | 889 | 83 
5. Balsam-black ash bog 8.3/ 1938; 528 s | 116 740 40 |Wendell P. Smith 
1939| 624 | 60 | 253 937 25 
6. Tamarack bog | 2.8} 1938 | 928 | 238 | 358 1524 25 |Wendell P. Smith 
| | 1939} 1536 | 500 | 428 | 1964 | 20 


Bocs AND MarsHEs 


Part I. 


Although marsh land has long been 
recognized by conservationists as a wildlife 
reservoir of considerable richness, scarcely a 
handful of bird students have ever attempted 
to count its bird life on an acreage basis. 
The censuses that follow were obviously 
undertaken under rather difficult conditions 
and their contributors are to be heartily 
applauded. The bogs that Mr. Smith visited 
in Vermont are small in size when one 


compares them with the forested areas 
elsewhere in the census. As one would 
expect, on a small tract, one shows a 


considerable fluctuation 
period and a high density 
edge effect. 


over a two-year 
due to the 


1. SMALL BOGS AND PONDS. One small lake, 
3 small ponds, 2 small bogs—all artificial and of 
recent origin. One contains a considerable area 
of buttonbush with a thick edge development of 
sedge and wool grass. The edges of the others 
are more or less open. The larger lake includes a 
boggy area with cattails and swamp rose and an 
area of dead, drowned scrub apple and pear 


trees. Size: Total of 25.6 acres of bogs and ponds 
and their edges. Location: Kirtland Hills, Lake 
County, Ohio, being all of the bog and pond 


areas of the open field portion of the Holden 
Arboretum. Coverage: Visited regularly during 
coverage of the other census areas on the Holden 
Arboretum and included thorough inspection by 
wading and by canoe. Surveys: Frequent trips 
and early 


in late spring summer for 3 years. 
Weather: Normal for season. Water level ap- 
preciably lower during last weeks of nesting 
season. Census: Pied-billed Grebe, 3N; E. 
Green Heron, 3N; Common Mallard, IN, 1Y; 
Florida Gallinule, 1P; Killdeer, 1Y; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 1N, 2Y; No. Flicker, 1N; "E. King- 
bird, IN, 2Y; E Phoebe, IN (under bridge); 
Alder Flycatcher, 1Y; E. Wood Pewee, 1P; Tree 
Swallow, 1N (in nest box); E. Robin, iN; E. 


Bluebird, 1N (in nest box); Cedar Waxwing, 2P; 
ag IN; E. Yellow Warbler, 2N, 1Y, 1P; 


. Red-wing, 31N (31 females, 20 males); No. 
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Yellow-throat, 2P; Miss. Song Sparrow, 6N, 3P. 
Total: 20 species, 72 pairs. Density: 281 pairs 
per 100 acres. [Bearing in mind the unbalanced 
sex ratio of the Red-wings, this figure becomes 
527 adult birds per 100 acres. To those who are 
interested in densities in terms of the bird 
population that can entirely sustain itself in a 
given environment, this figure might be further 
broken down by placing the Bluebird and several 
other species in a separate category—birds 
which largely fed elsewhere than in the area 


studied.—Ep.] Frequent Visitors: Great Blue 
eron, Common Black Duck, Wood Duck, 
Cooper’s Hawk, Mourning Dove, E. Belted 
Kingfisher, No. Downy Woodpecker, No. 
Crested Flycatcher, Bank Swallow, Purple 
Martin, Black-capped Chickadee, Tufted Tit- 
mouse, Baltimore Oriole, E. Cowbird, E. 


Goldfinch. — P. N. Moutrurop, Cleveland Mu- 


seum of Natural History. 


2. LAKE SHORE MARSH. Part of a 1600-acre 
Lake Erie cattail and reed-grass marsh; about 
one-third troad-leafed cattail (Typha _/atifolia), 
one-third common reed grass (Phragmites 
phragmites), and one-third various mixtures of 
cattail, bur reed (Sparganium sp.), sedge (Carex 
sp.) and swamp rose mallow (Hibiscus mos- 
cheutos), or water choked with pickerel weed 
(Pontederia cordata). Size: Approximately 21 
acres (g00 x 1000 feet, measured with str.ng). 
Location: Little Cedar Point, between Maumee 
Bay and Lake Erie, 11 miles northeast of Toledo, 
Ohio. Topography: Marsh, triangular in shape, 
occupies a point extending into Lake Erie and 
forming the eastern boundary of Maumee Bay. 
It is bounded on two sides by sand bars that 
separate it from the open water of lake and bay, 
and on the third side by low flat open country 
that rises almost imperceptibly from the surface 
of the marsh. The water level of the marsh, 
formerly the same as lake level, is now controlled 
by dykes and pumps so that it is kept almost at a 
constant level to produce optimum conditions 
for occupation by waterfowl and muskrat. The 
water is nowhere much over 3 feet and averages 
about a foot deep. Under the water is another 
foot or more of muck over a hard bottom so that 
walking is rendered extremely difficult except 
where the roots of plants have formed a platform 
Numerous natural pond holes and artificially 
opened leads intersect the marsh in all directions. 
Edge: The study area is bounded on 2% sides 
by water and on the other 1% sides by a 
broad expanse of unbroken reed-grass marsh. 
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Of the water boundaries, goo feet is dredged 
ditch and 1600 feet is shallow water choked with 
pickerel weed (Pontederia cordata). Coverage: 
Daily visits for one week from May 25 to May 31 
inclusive. Hours varied from 8 A.M. to 12 noon 
and from 2 to 5 pP.M., and totaled about 35. 
Census: Least Bittern, 6N; Mallard, 2N; Black 
Duck, 1N, 1P; King Rail, 1N; Florida Gallinule, 
1P; Black Tern, 3N; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
19N; Yellow-throat, 6M; Red-wing, 21N, 2P. 
Total: 9 species, 63 pairs. Density: [Assuming 
all males and females were evenly paired] 300 
pairs per 100 acres. Using study plot for feeding 
purposes, but apparently nesting outside of it, 
were: American Bittern, Blue-winged Teal, 
Wood Duck, Shoveller, and Coot.—Joun W. 
AcpricH and Puitiep N. Moutrtrurop, Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. 


3. MARSH AND SWAMP SHRUBS. Ten and 
one-half acres consist of common rush (Juncus 
effusus), wool grass (Scirpus cyperinus), and 
cattail (Typha Jatifolia) marsh communities. 
Four and one-half acres consist of buttonbush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis), swamp rose (Rosa 
carolina), small willow (Salix nigra and §. 
amygdaloides), and aspen (Populus tremuloides) 
shrub communities. Size: Approximately 15 
acres (marsh 10.5 and shrub 4.5 acres). Location: 
North shore of Aurora Pond, 3 miles northwest 
of Aurora, Portage County, Ohio. Edge: Upland 
grassland borders 3164 feet of the landward side, 
while a large yellow pond lily (Nymphaea 
advena) zone borders 1243 feet of the pondward 
edge of the area. Topography: Glacial pond 
margin 1000 feet above sea level. Grazed prior 


to 1923. Water level artificially raised 10 inches 
in 1925 and again 6 inches in 1937. A small in- 
flowing stream bisects area. Surveys: Con- 


tinuous ecological study in area for 7 years 
including breeding-bird population studies in 
1932, °33, 34, 36, '37, 38, and ’39. Coverage: 
April 8, 15, 22; May 20, 21; June 13,14; July 6. 
Hours spent in observation totaled about 16. 
Census: Least Bittern, 1N, 1P; Wood Duck, 1Y; 
Virginia Rail, 2N; Killdeer, 1N; Kingbird, 1P; 
Alder Flycatcher, 3M; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
19N; Catbird, 1P; Yellow Warbler, 1N,1P, 1M; 
Red-wing, 18N, 4P; Swamp Sparrow, 4P, 2M; 
Song Sparrow, 1N,1P. Total: 62 pairs. Density: 
[Assuming all birds were evenly paired] 413 
pairs per 100 acres. Besides those that actually 
nested, the following species were present in the 
area this year: Green Heron, Am. Bittern, Mal- 
lard, Blue-winged Teal, Florida Gallinule, Tree 
Swallow, and Goldfinch (probably nested). 

Joun W. Atopricu, Clevela d Museum of 
Natural History. 


4. LIGHTLY WOODED, MARSH-BORDERED 
ISLAND. Same area as studied in 1938. Some 
change in vegetation, in that storm in late 
summer of 1938 felled several large poplars, a 
year’s growth added to the density of the woods, 
and the drought of the present year added to the 
i:mount of dry marsh. Size: About 21 acres of 
wooded land and 25 acres of marsh (both dry 
ind wet) containing cattails. Location: In 
Mohawk River, at junction of Albany, Saratoga, 
ind Se henectady counties, New York State; 
it elevation of 190 feet. Coverage: Preliminary 
trips in late April and early May; ten trips from 
mid- May through July, with six observers and 
}3 man-hours. Weather: Winter about normal, 
but spring retarded. Excess precipitation of 
two inches in first three months of year. April 
with temperature deficiency of 125 degrees, 


eight inches of snow, average temperature 
(42. 7°) four degrees below normal, and rainfall 
(32 2 inches) one inch above normal. May was 
the driest in at least 20 years, with rainfall 
(0.87 inch) more than two inches below normal. 
Following a temperature deficiency in first 
few days, there was built up a temperature ex- 
cess of 70 degrees by the end of the month, with 
the month’s average temperature at 61.6° 
June’s average temperature (68.8°) was nearly 
a degree above normal, with most of excess 
accumulated early in the month. Precipitation 
(2.45 inches) was nearly normal, but most was 
received on the 23d and after. July temperature 
(73.1°) was slightly below average of the past 
seven years, and the drought conditions con- 
tinued. Of the month’s total precipitation 
(1.91 inches), 0.67 inch was received July 27-28 
and 0.69 inch on July 31. Through May, June, 
and July there was a precipitation deficiency of 
4% inches. Census: E. Green Heron, 6N; 
Am. Bittern, 1N, 1P; E. Least Bittern, 3N;: 
Common Black Duck, 1Y, 4P; Virginia Rail, 
1Y, 2P; Sora, 1M; Florida Gallinule, 7N, 2P; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 1P; Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, 2P; E. Hairy Woodpecker, 1M; No. 
Downy Woodpecker, 1N, 2P; No. Crested 
Flycatcher, 1M; Least Flycatcher, 1M; Tree 
Swallow, 1N, 2P; Black-capped Chickadee, 1P; 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, AS (plus ‘cock’ nests 
in ratio 5:1) [in 1938, 57N plus ‘cock’ nests in 
ratio 4:1]; Red-eyed Vireo, 3P; Warbling 
Vireo, 1M; E. Yellow Warbler, 4P, 1M; Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler, 1P; No. Yellow- throat, 3P; 
Am. Redstart, 2N; E. Red-wing, 9N, 8P, 11M 
[in 1938, 12N, 6P, 14M]; Swamp Sparrow, 
3Y, 6P; E. Song Sparrow, ON, 4P, 7M. Total: 
25 species, 136 pairs, entirely within area. 
Density: [Assuming all birds were evenly paired] 
296 pairs per 100 acres (530 pairs in 1938). Also, 
feeding to varying degree beyond area: Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 2P; Spotted Sandpiper, 1Y, 
1P; No. Flicker, rY; E. Crow, 3N, 1Y; Catbird, 

2P; E. Robin, 1N, 2P; Baltimore Oriole, 2P; 7 spe- 


“cies, 16 pairs; increasing the density to 330 pairs 


per 1oo acres. Regular visitors: E. Green Heron, 8; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 6; Common Black 
Duck, 4; Marsh Hawk, 2; E. Sparrow Hawk, 

Killdeer, 2; Chimney Swift, 8; E. Belted King: 
fisher, 4; Bank Swallow, 6; Barn Swallow, 8; No. 
Blue Jay, 2; E. Crow, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 4; 
Starling, 30; Bronzed Grackle, 6; E. Goldfinch 
8; 13 added species, 105 individuals. Final 
Density: 889 adult birds per 100 acres. Also 
few occasional visitors as well as transients, in- 
cluding Great Blue Heron, American Egret, and 
Mallard in July. As was "the case during 1938 
there were two roosts regularly occupied ff 

dusk to dawn, one with 22 non-breeding Black- 
crowned Night Herons (32 in 1938); the other 
with approximately 3000 Starlings, 500 Red- 
wings, and 500 Bronzed Grackles. As the season 
progressed the second roost increased decidedly, 
particularly with regard to Starlings. A much 
larger area of the island was occupied by the 
roost, with the cattails matted down over wide 
expanses. The Swallow roost (Tree, Bank, 
Rough-winged, Barn, Cliff) in late July was 
much smaller than in 1938, apparently because 
the Starlings, etc., had possession of the area. 
However, an increase in Swallows was noticed 
at a near-by, uncensused island. It is felt that 
the decided decrease in density compared with 
1938 was the result of the retarded spring and 
drought, which produced a less dense cattail 
and marsh growth, and, of probably more 
importance, because the roosting Starlings, 
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Grackles, and Red-wings ruined additional 
territory so far as breeding birds were concerned. 

Guy Bart ett, B. S. Havens, C. N. Moore, 
B. R. Secuin, Rupo.px STONE, R. W. Unver- 
woop, Schenectady Bird Club. 


5. BALSAM- BLACK ASH BOG. Situated at an 
altitude of approximately 800 feet above sea level 
and rather heavily forested with considerable 
undergrowth. Counts of selected areas gave 23 
per cent balsam, 43.5 per cent black ash, and 
smaller amounts of white spruce, black spruce, 
white pine, arborvitae, hemlock, yellow birch, 
American elm, and swamp maple. The shrub- 
bery included Bartram’s juneberry, mountain 
holly, mountain maple, Labrador tea, and fly 
honeysuckle. The growth was not of uniform 
size but ranged from saplings to trees 3 feet in 
diameter breast high. Some border area outside 
the bog was included in the survey and here the 
forest crown averaged 60 feet in height, while 
that within the bog proper would be about 40 
feet. This border contained some trembling 
poplar and a small amount of canoe birch in 
addition to the species already listed. The 
hurricane of September 21, 1938, damaged the 
area, individual trees being blown down in all 
parts of the tract while a narrow strip along the 
edge of the bog and \%-acre outside were almost 
completely leveled. On not more than io per 
cent of the area were conditions radically 
changed and the fact that the devastated por- 
tions were not contiguous alters the environment 
even less. Size: The bog contained 2.84 acres 
and the borders 5% acres, making 8 % acres for 
the whole tract. Location: In Ryegate, Vt. Area 
bounded by similar forest except for a large 
part of one side, a small portion of one end, and 
a short distance along the other side where the 
boundary was formed by pasture covered by a 
scattered growth of trees. Topography: A 
shallow trough lying near the summit of the 
range of hills enclosing the Connecticut Valley. 
That part of the area outside the bog is but 
slightly higher. Edge: The partly open pasture 
probably accounted for the presence of such 
species as the Slate-colored Junco and White- 
throated Sparrow. Hurricane-devastated tracts 
have increased this effect. Surveys: Inter- 
mittent observation throughout the season with 
special trips as often as once a week during the 
greater part of the breeding period. Coverage: 
May 24; June 16, 21; July 2, 9, 16, 23; August 3, 
19. Hours varied from § A.M. to 9 P.M., totaling 
25. Weather: Departures from normal were a 
late spring and unusually dry weather after 
July 1. Census: E. Hairy Woodpecker, 1Y; 
E. Wood Pewee, 1Y; Black-capped Chickadee, 
2Y; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 Y; Brown Creeper, 
1Y; E. Winter Wren, 1P; E. ‘Hermit Thrush, 
1Y; Olive-backed Thrush, 1UM; E. Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1Y; Blue- headed Vireo, 2Y; 
Magnolia Warbler, 2Y; Black-throated Blue 


Warbler, 1Y; Myrtle Warbler, 1Y; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 2Y; Blackburnian 
Warbler, 4Y; Oven-bird, 1Y; Canada Warbler, 


1Y; Scarlet Tanager, 1P; E. Purple Finch, 1Y. 
Total: 19 species, 25 pairs, 1 unmated male. 
Nesting on tract but “wh in part outside: 
Ne. Crested Flycatcher, E. Crow, 1Y; E. 
Robin, 1Y; Slate- es oe By ad, 1Y¥; W hite- 
throated Sparrow, 1Y. Total: 5 species, $ pairs. 
Frequent visitors: Black-billed Cuckoo, 1P; 
No. Barred Owl, 1M; No. Flicker, 1Y; No. 
Pileated Woodpecker, 1M; No. Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1M; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1M; E., 
Hermit Thrush, 2P; Veery, 1P; Black and White 
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Warbler, 1M; Oven-bird, 2P; Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, iP. Density: 306 nesting pairs and 
12 unmated males give a total of 624 adult 
birds per 100 acres.—WenpveLL P. Situ, 
Wells River, Vt. 


6. TAMARACK BOG. This bog, at an altitude 
of 500 feet and 1 mile distant from the “balsam- 
black ash bog,” is quite different in character. 
There are many open spaces or areas covered 
only by shrubbery. The forest cover is different, 
with tamarack predominant and constituting 
48 per cent by count. White spruce is next in 
rank, making 25 per cent of the total with bal- 
sam, white pine, hemlock, balm of Gilead, canoe 
birch, yellow birch, and swamp maple in smaller 
amounts. The shrubs include bog willow, hoary 
alder, Bartram’s juneberry, mountain "maple, 
swamp maple, and round-leaved and red-osier 
dogwoods. The September hurricane damaged 
the area to some extent. Two small tracts, one 
outside and the other partially inside the bog 
and separated, aggregating % acre were devas- 
tated. This amounts to slightly more than 11 
per cent of the whole. In addition, scattered 
trees were blown down. Size: Area of bog, .93 
of an acre. Borders included in survey, 1.87 
acres. Total area, 2.80 acres. Location: Wells 
River, Vt. Tract bounded for one-half its 
circumference by pasture with scattered shrub- 
bery; for most of the remainder by a railway 
track, and just beyond, a river with a narrow, 
tree-lined bank between. Two narrow segments 
of woods complete the boundary. Topography: 
The area is surrounded on three sides by hills. 
On the fourth lies the Wells River, slightly 
lower. The western edge of the tract and part 
of the north, is a steep hillside rising 40 feet 
above the bog. brook issues from a large 
spring on the edge of the bog and traverses the 
area. Edge: The largely open pasture provides 
feeding ground for such species as the Crow, 
Robin, Chipping Sparrow. Coverage: May 30; 
June 18; July 6, 20, 30; August 13, and numerous 
other observations during the entire season. 
Hours varied from 5 A.M. to 9 P.M., totaling 20. 
Census: No. Downy Wood ecker, 1Y [In 
deciduous forests of southern NY , this species 
uses areas considerably larger “RS ’2.8 acres for 
feeding purposes.—Ep.]; E. Wood Pewee, 1UM; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 1Y; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1Y; E. Hermit Thrush, 1Y; Blue- 
headed Vireo, 1Y; Nashville Warbler, 1Y; 
Magnolia Warbler, 1P; Black-throated Green 
Warbler, 1Y; Blackburnian Warbler, 4Y; Oven- 
bird, 1P; Am. Redstart, 1Y. To.al: 12 species, 
14 pairs, 1 unmated male. Nesting on tract but 
securing part of food supply elsewhere: E. Crow, 
1Y; E. Robin, 2Y; E. Goldfinch, 1Y; Slate- 
colored Junco, 1Y; E. Chipping Sparrow, 2Y. 
Total: 5 species, 7 pairs. Frequent visitors: Am. 
Woodcock, 1M; Veery, 1P; Red-eyed Vireo, 1P; 
Myrtle Warbler, 1UM; No. Pine Warbler, 1P; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1Y; E. Song Sparrow, 
1P. Density: 500 pairs per 100 acres and 35.71 
unmated males give a total of 1536 adult birds to 
the 100-acre tract.—WenpDELL P. Smitu, Wells 
River, Vt. 


Part II. Fistps or Various Types 


Nearly all the censuses in this category 
are repeated from last year. A new one of 
original prairie in Wyoming makes an 
extremely interesting addition Here one 
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: Area Adults | Final | H 
Habitat in | Year|per 100) +A +B | Den- Obs Contributor 
; S. 
Acres Acres sity 
7. Original prairie ....../| 40 |1938; 105 | — _ — — |Frances W. Mickey 
1939 85 5 | 25 115 40 
8.Sanddunes ........{| 25 {1938} 160 | — + 160 24 |M. B. Skaggs 
27.7; 1939; 152 | — + 152 22 
9. Prairie-type fields . . . . .| 15 |1938| 200|— | — _ — |CWalters, Williams) 
40 |1939| 216 | — + 216 44 |Charles H. Knight 
10. Short grass plains ... . 25 | 1938; 172 | — | 48 220 35 | Philip F. Allan and 
1939} 208 | — 92 300 24 Palmer R. Sime 
11. Open fields. .| 9 |1939] 444 | — | 189+] 633+) — |Palmer Skaar 
12. Dry, grassy upland field. . . | 40 |1939| 244 | — _ 244 17 |Ralph O'Reilly, Jr. 
13. Brushy field... . . . | 18 |1939] 388 | — + 388 21 | Aldrich, Moulthrop 
14. Open fields and thorn scrub . | 55.4/1939} 692 | — + 692 50 |P.N. Moulthrop, 
a. Open fields (bird-boxes) . | 43 | 1938} 340 | — —_ 340 B. P. Bole, Jr. and 
1939} 740 740 H. L. Phillips 
b. Thorn scrub... . . . | 10 |1938] 100 100 
1939} 380 380 
c. Isolated groves . . . . . | 2.4/1938| 250 250 
1939} 1164 1164 
15. Open field, beginnings of trees 
(bird- boxes in 1939) . . .| 42 |1937] 280 | — + 280 48 |P. N. Moulthrop 
| 42 |1938| 324; — | + | 324 | 48 
| 22 1939 | 728 | — + 728 32 


finds the lowest densities, which are to be Swallow (flock); Crow, 1P, 4Y; W. Mourning 
Dove (flock). Averaged 11,1 individuals per 
expected, but there are a great many some- 


7s trip. Final density: 115 adults per 100 acres.— 
what similar types such as desert areas, Frances W. Mickey, Laramie, Wyo. 


which can be easily censused. These exist 
in the West and Southwest where bird 
students are present in an inverse ratio. They 
are the easiest kinds of breeding-bird cen- 
suses to take, equal in value to the studies 
of wooded areas, and we hope they will be 
more fully represented in future reports. 


7. ORIGINAL PRAIRIE. A grassland associa- 
tion covering 100 per cent of the tract; typical 
plains of southeastern Wyoming; low shrubs 


8. SAND DUNES. Open sand dunes bordering 
on Lake Erie with scattered small cottonwood, 
wafer ash, and willows. Sparse ground cover of 
Andropogon grass, beach pea, bergamot, etc. 
Lake Erie, forming the northern boundary, 
attracted some fishermen, bathers, and others, 
especially during June and July. During July a 
ten-foot dyke was made around the area and a 
huge sand-sucker pumped enormous quantities 
of water and sand into the basin thus con- 
structed, starting about August 1. This did not 
appear to affect the bird life very much, as most 
of the birds had completed nesting. However, it 
did prevent the nesting of the Goldfinch which 


averaging 8 inches in height; 50 per cent grasses, had occupied the territory last year. Size: 27.7 
20 per cent rabbit brush, 20 per cent horse brush acres. Location: Near Fairport Coast Guard 
and 5 per cent low sage and other plants. No Station, Lake County, Ohio. From continuation 
interference by man for at least 10 years; of western breakwater, westward. Water: None 
originally part of the range. Size: 40 acres except for the northern boundary composed of 
(surveyed and fenced for a future cemetery). Lake Erie. Edge: Narrow areas similar to the 
Location: Laramie, Wyo. Tract bounded on area under study were on three sides with Lake 
three sides by grazed range, on the fourth by Erie forming the toundary on the north. A 
cemetery proper. Topography: Gentle rolling short distance to the south was a swampy area 
land, elevation approximately 7300 feet; rocky from which some birds came to feed on the 
soil; no water. Edge: 173 yards along edge of census area. Coverage: May 27; June 3, 24; 
present cemetery. Surveys: 32 visits throughout July 16; Aug. 12. Hours varied from 5.30 A.M. 
spring and summer; mapping complete April 30, to 10.30 a.M. Total time, about 22 hours. For 
1939. Coverage: April 8, 13, 17, 22, 25, 26, 28, | weather conditions, see other Cleveland reports. 
30; May 2, 4, 5, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23; Census: Killdeer, 1P, 1N; Spotted Sandpiper, 
June 2, 6, 10, 25, 27, 28, "30; July 8, 26, 28. 2P, 2N; Kingbird, 1P; Vesper Sparrow, 2P; 
Hours varied from 5.30 A.M. to 8 P.M; : totaled Field Sparrow, 2P; Song Sparrow, 10P. Total: 
40 hours. Weather: Winter previous ” normal, 6 species, 21 pairs. Density: 76 pairs per 100 
late spring followed by a hot, dry summer. No _ acres. In addition to the breeding birds, the 
rain fell during the first three weeks of July. following species were noted on or over the area: 
Census: Desert Horned Lark,2Y,2P; McCown’s Red-breasted Merganser, Sparrow Hawk, 
Longspur, 2P (2N), 2P, 1N, 3Y; W. Vesper Black-bellied Plover, Piping Plover, Turnstone, 
Sparrow, 2M, 3N, 2P. Total: "3 species, 17 pairs. Sanderling, Herring Gull, Ring- billed Gull, 
Density: 42.5 pairs per 100 acres (in 1938— Bonaparte’s Gull Common Tern, Chimney 
$2.§ pairs per 100 gcres). Feeding outside tract: Swift, Flicker, Bank = Barn Swallows, 
Nighthawk, 1P (2N). Frequent visitors: Swain- Purple Martins, Blue Crow, Bluebird, 
son’s Hawk, 1P; Mountain Plover, 1P; Barn Cedar Waxwing, deacons . Yellow-throat, 
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Red-wing, Bronzed Grackle, and Goldfinch. 
The Gulls and Terns congregated on the beach. 
Of the two Spotted Sandpipers’ nests found, 
one set of 4 eggs failed to produce young al- 
though at least 2 of the eggs were pipped. At 
least 3 species of shore birds were observed on 
each trip to the area.—M. B. Sxacas, Cleveland 
Bird Club. 


9. PRAIRIE-TYPE FIELDS. A part of suburban 
Cleveland. The land has been allotted; pave- 
ment, sidewalks, sewer, water, and electric light 
are installed, but no ‘buildings are up. Open 
fields with sparse grass early in season develop- 
ing into taller grasses interspersed with weeds 
like milfoil, goldenrod, common plantain, com- 
mon milkweed, bull thistle, wild carrot, hedge 
bindweed, chicory, red clover, black-eyed susan, 
buttercup, mint, and wild teasel; a few scattered 
thorns, burs, and numerous blackberry patches. 
Size: Approximately 40 acres. Location: Fields 
lying to the east and west of Sulgrave Road 
between Shaker and Fairmount Boulevards, 
Shaker Heights, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 10 
miles east of the center of Cleveland. Topog- 
raphy: Land slightly undulating, with general 
slope toward east. Edge: Field west of Sul- 
grave Road entirely surrounded by pavement; 
the field east of road surrounded by pavement 
on three sides, with eastern bounded by 2575 
feet of grassland. Surveys: Preliminary trips on 
April 19 and 26. Coverage: April 30; May 7, 
13, 19, 30; June 11, 18, 24, 25; July 4, 8, 15, 22. 
Hours varied from 7.30 A.M. to 8.30 p.m. Totaled 
about 44 hours. Weather and Physiographic 
Conditions: Weather normal for season. Al- 
though the area is usually devoid of water, 2 or 3 
inches stood in several ‘pockets’ following 
pe‘iods of heavy p-ecipitat.on. Census: E. Bob- 
white, 1PY; Killdeer, 1P; Upland Plover, 1P, 
tN, 2Y; Prairie Horned Lark, 2PN, 1Y; No. 
Yellow-throat, 2PNY; Bobolink, 1P, 4Y; E. 
Meadowlark, 2P, 1NY,2Y; E. Savannah Sparrow, 
1P; E. Grasshopper Sparrow, 1M, 2P, 2Y; W 
Henslow’s Sparrow, 6M, 3P, 2NY; E. Vesper 
Sparrow, 1PNY; E. Field Sparrow, 1P; Miss. 
Song Sparrow, 1P, 2PN, 1UM. Total: 13 
species, 43.5 pairs (estimated). Density: 
pairs per acre or 108 pairs per 100 acres (15 acres 
of area censused June, July, 1938, by M. B. 
Walters and Arthur B. Williams—100 pairs per 
100 acres). In addition to those species listed as 
breeding pairs the following visitors were noted 
on the area: Marsh Hawk, E. Sparrow Hawk, 
Wilson’s Snipe, E. Mourning Dove, Short- eared 
Owl, Chimney Swift, No. Flicker, E. Kingbird, 
Bank Swallow, Rough- winged Swallow, Barn 
Swallow, No. Cliff Swallow, E. Crow, E. Robin, 
Migrant Shrike, Starling, E. Red-wing, and E. 
Goldfinch. No e: Iam in debt to Dr. Arthur B. 
Williams of Museum of Natural History and 
M. B. Walters for much preliminary data and 


several early records.—Cuartes H. Kwicut, 
Cleveland Bird Club. 

10. SHORT GRASS PLAINS. Typical blue 
grama-buffalo grass range, having a light 
scattering of mesquite, yucca, and cactus; 13 
additional species of grass occur as well as 
nfiimerous forbs. Size: About 25 acres. Loca- 


tion: 14 miles north of Amarillo, Potter County, 
Texas. Topography: Rather even with a gentle 
northward slope; bisected by a shallow drainage- 
way and containing a .66-acre stock tank. 
Edge: No appreciable ‘edge effect’ adjacent to 
the area. Weather: Excellent rains early in the 
the average 


year gave the grass a good start, 
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depth of which was 4 to 5 inches, or about an 
inch or two taller than in 1938. Around th: 
mesquites, the grass ran close to 12 inches ir 
depth. However, extremely dry weather during 
the late spring ‘burned’ the grass, and it was not 
until late June that there was an appreciabl 
recovery. Mean average temperatures for 
March to June inclusive were 51.4, 58.2, 67.6, 
and 76.6°F. against 52.0, 58.3, 65.2, and 74.2 
for last year; total precipitation for these months 
in 1939 was .25, 2.30, 1.71, and 7.59 inches 
against 1.20, .80, 3.90, and 2.50 inches in 1938. 
Heavy rains following the last census cruise 
accounted for most of the 7.59 inches this June. 
Surveys: Studied in 1938. Coverage: May 14, 
21; June 11, 18, 25. Hours varied from 6.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.M., totaled 24. Census: W. Mourning 
Dove, 6P (6N, 3Y); Killdeer, 1P; Howell’s 
Nighthawk, 2P; wot! Sg Lark, 3P (3Y); 
W. ere 1Y; Meadowlark, 2P (1N, 
4Y); W. Lark Lk, >P (3N, 1Y); Cassin’s 
Sparrow, 6P (6N). Total: 26 pairs. Density: 
104 pairs per 100 acres. Regular Visitors: 
Swainson’s Hawk, 1; Arizona Scaled Quail, 1P; 
W. Mourning Dove, 1P; Killdeer, 1P; Arkansas 
Kingbird, 1P; W. Mockingbird, 2P; W. Meadow- 
lark, 2P; Cliff Swallow, 1; Cassin’s Sparrow, 2P; 
Lark Bunting, 1P. Total: 23 birds. Density of 
regular visitors: 92 birds per 100 acres. Be 
cause of nest destruction in 1938, presumably 
by pack rats, nests found this year were not 
revisited.—Puitip F. Attan and Pa.mer R. 
Sime, Amarillo, Tex. 


11, OPEN FIELD. Area covered for most part 
by sweet clover except for a few small patches 
in which the predominating vegetation is either 
ragweed or red clover. Milkweed, goldenrod, 
tickclover, bindweed, thistles, curley dock, and 
various grasses are also present to a lesser degre: 
throughout the area. A few scrub thorns and 
young mulberry and lm trees (none over 10 
feet in height) are present, chiefly in the western 
half. Size: About 9 acres. Location: Just south 
of Rocky Ripple, Ind., and across the Canal 
from Butler University campus, which is within 
the city limits of Indianapolis. Topography: 
Practically level, with perhaps a slight, imper- 
ceptible slant toward the west. No water. 
Edge: Abandoned dirt roads mark three of the 
boundaries, while a small thicket of young elms 
lies to the west. Areas similar to the one covered 
by the census lie to the north and east, beyond 
the roads, while a line of large hackberry trees 
and a cornfield are present southward. Surveys: 
Two years’ acquaintance with the area. Cover- 
age: May 9, 11, 13, 18, 22; June 6, 12, 24, 30; 
July 7, 15, 29; Aug. 2. ‘Weather: Spring migra 
tions later than usual. Precipitation during 
spring and summer months slightly above 
normal except in May. Temperature slightly 
above normal. Census: No. Yellow-throat, 
4P, 2N; Meadowlark, 1N; Cowbird, present; 
Bobolink, 1Y; Indigo Bunting, 1P, 1N; Gold- 
finch, present; Dickcissel, iP, 2N; Field Sparrow, 
1P, 2N, 1Y; Song Sparrow, 2P, 1N. Total: 
9 species, 20 pairs, exclusive of Cowbirds and 
Goldfinches. Density: 222 pairs per 100 acres. 
Birds breeding outside area but feeding regu 
larly within include: Bob-white, 1 Y; Flicker, 2P; 
Bank Swallow, several P; Purple Martin, several! 
P; House Wren, 1Y; Brown Thrasher, 1P; 
Meadowlark, 1P; Dickcissel, 2P; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 1M. Accidental visitors: Turkey 


Vulture, Killdeer, Mourning Dove, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, 
Belted Kingfisher, Blue Jay, Crow, Robin, 
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Starling, Bronzed Grackle, Cardinal.—Patmer 
Sxaar, Indianapolis, Ind. 


12. DRY, GRASSY UPLAND FIELD. Few dense 
tangles are present, and small thorn apples are 
scattered sparsely on the area. Most important 
cover consists of blackberry patches and old 
orchards, the latter making up 5 per cent of the 
area. Size: 4° acres, rectangular. Location: 
At southwest corner of the intersection of Cedar 
and S.O.M. Center Roads, in Pepper Pike 
Village, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. Topography: 
The rolling ground slopes sharply to the south. 
The elevation is approximately between 1000 
and 1100 feet above sea level. No standing 
water occurs on the area. Edge: On the north 
(1650 ft.) by Cedar Road; on the east (1080 ft.) 
by S.O.M. Center Road; on the south by similar 
grasslands; on the west by an elm woods and a 
beech-maple woods. Surveys: Nesting censuses 
in 1936, 1937, and 1938 (incomplete). Coverage: 
Jan. 15, 24; Feb. 11; Mar. 26; April 1, 8, 16, 23; 
May 7, 16, 23; June 3, 5; July 10. Total hours 
16.75. Weather: See other reports for Cleveland 
area. Census: Killdeer, 1P; Flicker, 2PN; 
Alder Flycatcher, 1P; Catbird, 3P; Bluebird, 
1PN; Starling, 2PN; No. Yellow-throat, 4PN; 
Bobolink, 1P; Meadowlark, 2P; Cowbird, 
present; Goldfinch, 1PN; Savannah Sparrow, 1P; 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 1P; Vesper Sparrow, 2P; 

Field Sparrow, 15P; Song Sparrow, 12P. Total in 
Fabitat: 49 pairs. Density: 122 pairs per 100 acres. 

Raven A. O’ReEILty, Jr., Cleveland Bird C'ub. 


13. BRUSHY FIELD. An old field grown up to 

briars and shrubs with a few scattered large 
trees of a former forest still present. Most abun- 
dant shrubby species are papaw (Asimina 
triloba), honey locust (Gleditsia triacanthos), red- 
bud (Cercis canadensis), blackberry (Rubus sp.), 
buckeye (Aesculus sp.), and white elm (U/mus 
americana). The scattered larger trees are 
chiefly beech (Fagus grandifolia). Along Smoky 
Creek, that bounds one side of the area, there is 
a little young flood-plain forest of sycamore 
Platanus occidentalis) and willow (Salix sp.). 
Size: 18 acres. Location: Smoky Creek Valley 
near its junction with the Ohio River, 2 miles 
west of Stout, Adams County, Ohio. Topog- 
raphy: Hillside sloping to creek-bottom, inter- 
sected with 3 gullies, only one of which (the 
most southerly) carried any water during time 
of census. Edge: Bounded on north by second- 
growth mixed deciduous, short-leaf pine, and 
red cedar forest (goo feet), on the east by brushy 
field similar to area itself (700 feet), on the south 
by mature forest of sugar maple and other de- 
iduous trees (600 feet) and second-growth 
mixed deciduous forest (300 feet), and on the 
west by young flood-plain forest of sycamore and 
willow (g00 feet). Coverage: June 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
Total hours about 21. Census: Wood Pewee, 
iN; Carolina Wren, 1P; White-eyed Vireo, 1N, 
P; Prairie Warbler, 4N, IY; Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 3N, 2P; Indigo Bunting, 3N, 4P; Towhee, 
2P; Bachman’s Sparrow, 1N; Field Sparrow, 
N,4P. Total: 9 species, 35 pairs. Density: 194 
airs per 100 acres. Additional species present, 
sut apparently not nesting on the area were: 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hum- 
iingbird, Flicker, Tufted Titmouse, Blue-gray 
mnatcatcher, Bluebird, Blue-winged Warbler, 
Louisiana Water-Thrush, Yellow-throat, Cow- 
ird, English Sparrow, Goldfinch, Chipping 
Sparrow, Song Sparrow.—Joun W. AtpricH 
ind Puitiep N. Moutturop, Cleveland Museum 
f Natural History. 


14, OPEN FIELDS AND THORN SCRUB. Con- 
taining 2 small bogs and 3 small ponds (see 
separate census), a small grove of large sugar 
maples, and another of papaw. Several old trees 
and stubs provide nesting cavities. Area con- 
tains one small building and about 25 nest boxes 
on posts put up in 1938. A considerable planting 
of evergreens has not yet reached sufficient size 
to influence bird population. Size: 61 acres in 
all, approximately divided into 43 acres open 
fields, 10 acres thorn scrub, 5.6 acres bogs and 

onds, 2.4 acres maple and papaw groves. 
ocation: Holden Arboretum, Kirtland Hills, 
Lake County, Ohio. West side of Sperry Road. 
Surveys: Continuous since 1934. Coverage: 
April 5, 10, 19, 23, 26, 29; May 3, 12, 15, 17, 21; 
June 1, 7, 13, 17, 21, 28; July 5,6. Hours varied 
from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., totaled so. Weather: 
Usual for nesting season. Census: 

43 acres open fields. E. Bob-white, 1Y, 2P; 
Killdeer, 2N, 1P; Mourning Dove, 1P; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 3N, 2P; Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 1P; No. Flicker, 1N; No. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1N; E. Kingbird, 1Y, iP; 
Phoebe, 1N; Alder Flycatcher, 2P; 'E. Wood 
Pewee, 1P; Black-capped Chickadee, IN (in 
box); E. House Wren, 13N (in boxes); Catbird, 
IN, 6P; Brown Thrasher, 1N; E. Robin, 1N, 
3P; E. Bluebird, 10N (in. boxes); Cedar Wax- 
wing, 2P; Starling, 3N (one in box); Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 1P; E. Warbling Vireo, 1P; 
English Sparrow, IN (in box); Blue- winged 
Warbler, 1P; E. Yellow Warbler, 2N, 2Y, 2P; 
No. Yellow- throat, 5P; Am. Redstart, IP; E. 
Meadowlark, 1N, 2Y, 2P; Indigo Bunting, 1P; 
E. Goldfinch, 2N, 6P; Red- eyed Towhee, 2N, 
1Y, 6P; E. Grasshopper Sparrow, 3P; E. Vesper 
Sparrow, 3N, 2P; E. Chipping are IN, 
1Y, 1P; E. Field "Sparrow, gN, 2Y, 21P; Song 
Sparrow, sN, 1Y, 10P. Total: 159 _ pairs. 
Density: 370 pairs per 100 acres. [This repre- 
sents better than a 200 per cent increase over 
the 170 pairs reported in 1938 when 20 species 
were recorded as against 35 in 1939. The reasons 
should be brought out by the authors next year; 
more thorough coverage in ’39 and possibly an 
increase in available nesting boxes seem to 
be indicated.—Eb.] 

zo acres thorn scrub. E. Mourning Dove, 1N; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 1N; Red-eyed Vireo, 1P; 
Blue-winged Warbler, iP; E. Cardinal, 1N, 1P; 
E. Goldfinch, 1P; Red- eyed Towhee, 1P; E. Field 
Sparrow, 6N, 1Y; Miss. Song Sparrow, 2N, 
Total: 19 pairs. Lensity: 190 pairs per el 
acres [100 pairs in 1938]. 

_ 2.4 acres isolated sugar maple and papaw groves. 

E. Mourning Dove, 1N; ood Pewee, 
ee. . House Wren, 1N (in box); E. Robin, 
IN, 7 Wood Thrush, 1P; Cedar Waxwing, 
1P; Red- eyed Vireo, 1Y, 1P; Am. Redstart, 
1P; Baltimore Oriole, iP; Red-eyed Towhee, 
iN; E. Chipping Sparrow, 1P. Total: 14 pairs. 
Density: 582 pairs per 100 acres [250 pairs in 
1938; see comment above.—Eb.]. 

Total (for the entire 55.4 acres): 192 pairs. 
Density: 346 pairs per 100 acres (ponds and bogs 
included in separate census). In addition to the 
nesting species the following were regular visitors 
to the area: E. Red-tailed Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, 
Chimney Swift, Rough- winged Swallow, Barn 
Swallow, Tufted Titmouse, owbird. -- 
. outtHrop, B. P. Bore, Jr., Bes 
Puicuips, Cleveland "Museum of Natural ‘elosers. 


15. OPEN FIELD, BEGINNINGS OF TREES. 
Largely open field covered with tall grasses, 
blackberries, cinquefoil, and wild strawberries. 
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Scrub thorns, choke cherry, and young white 
ash trees scattered throughout with fence row of 
fairly large trees on north boundary. On western 
eage last year, young aj ple and pear trees formed 
a thicket but most of these now have been killed 
by flooding of the land to make a lake. This 
new lake now occupies approximately 20 acres 
of the 42 reported upon last year. This census 
covers only the remaining 22 acres of land. 
About 15 nest boxes on posts put up in 1939. 
Size: Approximately 22 acres (20 acres of lake 
and lake edge reported upon in another census). 
Location: Kirtland Hills, Lake County, Ohio, 
being that part of the Holden Arboretum lying 
east of Sperry Road. Water: Land now entirely 
surrounds a small lake (see above). Edge: 
About 2050 feet of cultivated land on north, 


1200 feet of cultivated land on the east, 1400 
feet of forest edge plus 700 feet of fallow field on 
south, 1200 feet of dirt road on west. Coverage: 
April 1, 2, 5, 10, 12, 19, 26, 29; May 3, 12, 17, 20; 
June " 7, 13, 21, 26; July 6, 7. Hours varied 
from g A.M. to 10 P.M. totaled 32. Surveys: 


Frequent trips in late spring and early summer 
for 3 years. Weather: Normal for season. Cen- 
sus: E. Bob-white, 1P; Am. Woodcock, 1P; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 1P; No. Flicker, 1N; Alder 
acme 1P; E. House Wren, 5N (in boxes); 
Catbird, 1 1P; iN Robin, 2N; Wood Thrush, 
1P; E. Blucticd, N (in boxes); Red-eyed Vireo, 
iP; Blue-winged Warbler, 1P; E. Yellow War- 
bler, 1P; No. Yellow-throat, 4P; Am. Redstart, 


1P; E. Meadowlark, 2P; Baltimore Oriole, 1P; 
E. Goldfinch, 4P; Red- eyed Towhee, 2Y, 2P; 
_7 ‘Savannah’ Sparrow, 1P; E. Vesper Sparrow, 

, 1Y, 4P; E. Chipping Sparrow, 1N; E. Field 


nae 3N, 6Y, 15P; Miss. Song Sparrow, 3N, 
2Y, 7P. Total: 24 species, 81 pairs. These com- 
pare with previous years as follows: 
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Density: 364 pairs per 100 acres (in 1938, 1¢ 
pairs). Frequent visitors: Red-shouldered Haw 
Marsh Hawk, E. Mourning Dove, Chimney 
Swift, No. Downy Woodpecker, No. Crested 
Flycatcher, E. Phoebe, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Barn Swallow, Black-capped Chickadee, Tufte 
Titmouse, Oven- bird, Bobolink, and E. Cow 
bird.—P. N. Moutturop, Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. 


’ 


Part III. Woopianps 


Small wood-lots, when they are sur- 
rounded by cultivated fields, afford places 
where birds nest very abundantly, but in the 
deeper woods, as everyone knows, birds are 
often quite scarce. Years ago, when bird 
students were assisting the Biological 
Survey with censuses of farm lands through- 
out the country, it was found that a small 
wood-lot had an average bird population of 
364 adult birds per 100 acres. A number of 
the forested areas reported in this census 
considerably exceed this average. This is a 
circumstance that we are at the moment not 
yet prepared to explain 


16. RED MAPLE-YELLOW BIRCH BOG FOREST. 
Forest crown rather open with a great many 
dead stubs (chiefly yellow birch) and a few over- 
turned large trees (chiefly red maple). Yellow 
birch (Betula lutea) comprises about 40 per cent 
and red maple (Acer rubrum) 31 per cent of the 
total number of trees. White elm (U/mus 
americana), black ash (Fraxinus nigra), tamarack 
(Larix laricina), tupelo (Nyssa sylvatica), and 
swamp white oak (Quercus bicolor) make up the 
remainder of the tree species. The shrub stratum 
is comprised primarily of toothed arrow-wood 
(Viburnum dentatum) and spicebush (Benzoin 
aesticale), with high blueberry (Vaccinium 
corymbosum), black chokeberry (Aronia melano- 
carpa), mountain holly (Nemopanthus mu- 
cronata), and withe-rod (Viburnum cassinoides) 
present toa lesser degree. The ground cover is a 
dense growth of cinnamon fern (Osmunda cinna- 
momea), halberd-leaved tear-thumb (Polygonum 
arifolium), sedges (Carex sp.), with much sphag 
num and other mosses. A more constantly high 
ground-water table since addition to the Aurora 
Pond dam in 1937 has resulted in the death of 
some of the trees causing a greater opening up 
of the forest crown and a much denser growth 
of herbaceous ground cover. Size: 23 acres 
Location: North shore of Aurora Pond, 3 mile 
northwest of Aurora, Portage County, Ohio. 
Edge: Provided by 423 feet of mature willow 
aspen; 2679 feet of young willow-aspen following 
fire of 1933; 1058 feet of swamp shrub. Surveys 
Ecological studies carried on for breeding- bir 
population studies in 1933, 34, 36, °37, and °38 
Coverage: April 8, 15, 22, 27; May 20; June 13 
14; July 6. Hours spent in observation totale: 
about 16. Census: Green Heron, 1P; Flicker 
1P; Downy Woodpecker, 1P; Crested Flycatcher 
1P; Wood Pewee, 2P; Black- capped Chickadee, 
2N; Tufted Titmouse, 1Y; White-breasted Nut 
hatch, IN, 1P; House Wren, 3P; Catbird, 2P 
Robin, 1P; Red- eyed Vireo, 2P; Prothonotar) 
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Warbler, 1N; Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, 3M; 
Yellow-throat, 4M, 1P; Swamp Sparrow, 1N, 
2P; Song Sparrow, 9P. Total: 17 species, 40 
pairs. A comparison with previous years fol- 
lows: 
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Density: 174 pairs per 100 acres. This is only 
one less than the all-time high of 175 pairs per 
100 acres in 1934. The last two years have seen 
a marked increase in breeding population over 
the preceding two years. Species present but 
apparently not nesting in the area were: Black 
Duck, Wood Duck, Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, Blue Jay, Crow, Yellow-throated Vireo, 
Yellow Warbler, Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, 
Cardinal, and Rose-breasted Grosbeak. —Joun 
oe ALpricu, Cleveland Museum of Natural 
istory. 


17. PINE BARRENS AND CEDAR BOG. Same 
area as censused last year. Size: Cedar bog, 
4.22 acres; pine woods, 71.78 acres; total, 76 
acres. Location: Pine Lake Park, N. J. Six 
miles north of Toms River, 3 miles south of 
Lakehurst, and 3.5 miles west of State Highway 
No. 4 (Atlantic City Highway). Water: One 

nall stream passing through a cedar bog. The 

pth of the water varies from 2 inches to 3 feet. 
(his is considerably less than 1938 and is due to 
the abnormally dry late spring and summer. 
Edge: About 282 yards between cedar bog and 
pine woods; 525 yards edge on either side of 

tream (1050 yards total). Total edge, 1332 

irds paced. Survey: Under observation since 

135. Also Feb. 19, April 30, this year. Cover- 
age: June 20, and daily observations from July 

26. Alone except on June 20 when accom- 

nied by J. Sellars. Total number of hours 

eld, 130. Census: Nesting site indicated 
en found. Wood Duck, 1P with sY; E. Bob- 
hite, 1P; E. Mourning Dove, 1P with 2Y; 
reat Horned Owl, 1P with 3Y; E. Whip-poor- 

ll, 1P; E. Nighthawk, 2P with 2¥ (1N on 

ound); Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1P; No. 

licker, 2P with sY; No. Downy Woodpecker, 

P with 2¥ (IN in Pinus rigida); E. Kingbird, 


< with 3Y; No. Crested Flycatcher, 1P with 
; E. Wood Pewee, 2P (2 young found); No. 
Blue Jay, 1P with 3Y; E. Crow, 1P with 3Y; 
Carolina Chickadee, 1P with 2Y; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1P; House Wren, 2P with 2Y; Cat- 
bird, 1P; Brown Thrasher, 2P; E. Robin, 2P 
(5 young found); E. Bluebird, IP with 2Y "aN 
in Pinus rigida); Black and White Warbler, 1P 
with 1Y; No. Pine Warbler, 3P with 7Y; No. 
Prairie Warbler, 6 6P with 9Y; No. Yellow-throat, 
3P with 5Y (1N in Vaccinium corymbosum); 
E. Red-wing, 1P with 6Y (1N in Cephalanthus 
occidentalis); E. Cowbird, ar with 9Y (1Y fed 
by Chipping Sparrow, 1Y fed by Towhee); Red- 
eyed Towhee, 15P with 20Y (3N on ground); 
E. Chipping Sparrow, 1P with 4Y (1N in Funip- 
erus virginiana); E. Field Sparrow, 3P with 8Y 
(aN on ground); E. Song Sparrow, 1P with 3Y 
(1N in Clethra alnifolia). Total: 31 species, 64 
pairs (115 young, 11 nests found). Species re- 
sorting to area to feed include: Am. Egret, Green 
Heron, Great Blue Heron, Bittern, Turkey Vul- 
ture, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Killdeer, Purple 
Martin, Barn and Tree Swallows, Chimney 
Swift, and Purple Grackle. Density: Adults per 
100 acres (nesting), 168. Adults feeding in area, 
44. Final Density: 212 adults per 100 acres. 
Last year’s density of 200 adults per 100 acres 
did not include birds visiting area for food, 
water, etc. Conclusions: Fewer nests were 
found this year and fewer breeding pairs. This 
probably was due to the fact that less time was 
spent in the field in June, 1939, than in June, 
1938. Five species that nested last year did not 
nest this year: Black-billed Cuckoo, Warbling 
and White-eyed Vireos, Baltimore Oriole, and 
Purple Grackle. Six species nested within the 
area this year that did not nest last year: Wood 
Duck, Bob-white, Great Horned Owl, Blue Jay, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Carolina Chickadee. 
Of these six species, the Wood Duck, Bob-white, 
and Great Horned Owl have been more or less 
occasional visitors in the past; the Carolina 
Chickadee a common resident; the Blue {ay an 
increasing resident species and the White- 
breasted Nuthatch a rare and local species of the 
south Jersey pine barrens. Although concen- 
trated efforts were not put forth until July 1 (a 
week later than 1938), the increased number of 
hours afield during July makes this census, in 
the opinion of the writer, as valuable as the 1938 
census. Considerable study was given to the 
area this year from an ecological standpoint. 
(It is surprising to find how few papers written 
with an emphasis on ecology have been published 
on so interesting a region as the mage pine 
barrens.) The results of this somewhat prelimi- 
nary ecological study necessitate the correcting 
of several statements submitted as a part of last 
year’s census report. First of all, an exact 
ecological equilibrium does not exist between 
the burned and unburned areas as stated. 
Closer study seems to indicate that of the four 
types of habitat (burned pine woods, unburned 
ine woods, burned cedar bog, unburned cedar 
wed the burned pine woods support the great- 
est number of breeding birds. Those species that 
show a decided preference for this one-time 
burned sector (now a regrown pine-scrub oak 
area whose trees average 5 to 6 ft. in height) 
include: the Towhee (commonest and most 
characteristic bird of the entire area), Brown 
Thrasher, Prairie Warbler, Chipping — Field 
Sparrows. Those species showing * _ ™ for 
the open unburned pine woods inclu Flicker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Wood Jomo ‘Nuthatch’ 
and Pine Warbler. The unburned cedar bog and 
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| Area Adults| Final | 55 
Habitat | in | Year|per 100} +A | +B | Den- Ob. Contributor 
Acres |" Acres — *| 
16. Red maple-yellow birch bog | | | 
forest 23 |1937) 132 | — | + | 132 | 8 |JohnW. Aldrich 
1938} 254 | — + 254 | 12 | 
1939] 348|— | + | 348 | 16| 
17. Pine barrens and cedar bog 76 |1938| 200 | — + — | 100 |David Fables 
1939 168 | — 44 212 | 130 
18. Young beech—maple—hem- | 
lock | 39 |1938| 440 | — ~ 440 30 |P. N. Moulthro 
1939] 512 | — + 512 50 | and A. B. Williams 
19. Bottomland — oak — hickory — | 
elm .| 34 |1938| 370 | 36 3 409 57 |Tulsa Audubon Soc. 
|1939/ 329 | 18 | (+) | 347 | 69) 
20. Oak—hickory, buildings and 
bottomland 45 | 1938 | 200; — | 5O 250 71 |A. H. Claugus 
| 1939) 216 |;— | + — | 120 | 
21. Sugar maple woods 
a. Grazed | 13. 6| 1938 | 8 | — — 86 | Charles A. Dambach 
| 21.1/1939/ 28 | 20} — 48 | 12-| 
5. Protected 7.9) 1938| 252 | 126; — 378 | 10— Charles A. Dambach 
ent | 122 | 136 — | 258 | 12—| 
22. Previously grazed beech— | 
maple 27 | 1939 =i — | 781 | 103 |Blyth, Jenkins, Katz 
23. Second-growth hardwood and 
field . 20 1939 | 820 | 30 | 100 950 51 |David and Wm. Reid 
24. Second-growth ridge forest 
with clearings 100 |1937|) 536 | — — 536 75 |Lawrence E. Hicks 
1938; 530 | — Be 530 56 | and Floyd B. 
a eine; — | oe 41 | Chapman 
25. Wooded slope and ridge 39.9| 1937} 590 | 16; 4 610 83 |(Jos. J. Hickey ) 
| 1938) 545 | 15 | 25 585 | 54 |(Jos. J. Hickey) 
1939) 545 | 10 | 15 570 41 | John L. Bull, Jr. 
26. Wooded ravine and stream 25.5) 1938; 380 | — aoe 380 40 | Jos. Corbe 
1939 384 | — | — | 384 | 30 
27. Upland pine —hemlock —red 
maple .| 75 1937 | 276 | — | — | 276 37 |B. P. Bole, Jr. 
ced MR sod maga im 348 150 | 
1939) 325; — | — | 325 | 60| 
28. Climax beech—maple 20 | 1939; 550 — — | 550 30 |Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
a. Beech—maple 14 |1939| 486 | — — 486 | 30—| Clisby 
6. Open field and swamp 6 |1939| 700; — | — | 700 
29. Climax beech—maple 65 |1937| 378 | — | — | 378 | 37 |Arthur B. Williams 
| 1938; 360 | — — | 360 | 30 |Walters, Williams 
/1939) 362 | — | + | 362 | 45 |Arthur B. Williams 
30. Climax red and white spruce . | 30 {1937} — | + | (+) | 492 | 160 |Joseph J. Cadbury 
1938; 533 | 13 (+) | 567 | 200} and Allan D. 
1939} — | + | (+9 | 553 | 200) Cruickshank 


river banks attract: 
Owl, Hummingbird, Crested Flycatcher, 
bird, Black and White Warbler, 
Song Sparrow. 
seems to be favored by: 


Cc 


Wood Duck, Great Horned 


at- 


Red-wing, and 
The burned part ‘of the cedar bog 
Mourning Dove, King- 


bird, House Wren, and Northern Yellow-throat. 


Several species are wide ranging and show little 
preference: Whip-poor-will, Nighthawk, Blue 
Jay, Crow, Carolina Chickadee, and Cowbird. 
It would therefore seem clear that most species 
have their chosen habitat, though none, of 
course, are wholly static. Apparently the state- 
ment given in the 1938 census concerning the 
surprising ecological equilibrium was based on 
insufficient data and too hasty a generalization. 
Future census work no doubt will bring further 
errors of judgment and observation to light, but 
only in this way will we gradually come to under- 
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stand more clearly the wonderful land that 

the New Jersey pine barrens. The Red Cross 
bill, present in Pine Lake Park since 1935, ha: 
not yet been seen this year. Although it ha 
apparently bred here in the past, its nest ha 
never been found.—Davin Fastes, Rosell: 


Park, N. J. 


18. YOUNG BEECH-MAPLE-HEMLOCK FOR- 
EST. Beech, sugar maple, and hemlock, about 
29 acres. U nderstory of small sapling and seed 
ling trees fairly well developed. Ground cove 
of herbaceous plants in early spring. Secon 
growth of young oak and hickory with muc! 
wreckage of chestnut, about 10 acres. Thi: 
area was considerably thinned during winter 
of 1938-39 by removal of invading beech and 
sugar maple saplings and a few larger trees. A 


ms 


_ = ae 


small area was entirely cleared and planted with 
small short-leaf yellow pines (Pinus echinata). 
In ravine bottom, a few flood-plain species but 
not enough to differentiate it greatly from the 
upland. Size: Approximately 39 acres in all. 
Location: Kirtland Hills, Lake County, Ohio, 
being the western or wooded section of lands 
belonging to the Holden Arboretum. Topog- 
raphy: Rolling upland, cut by gullies and 
ravines, and including one side of the deep 
ravine of Pierson Creek with a portion of its 
bottomlands. Edges: Forest edge, bordering on 
open field, about 2500 feet. Remainder abuts 
on forest land similar to that censused. Surveys: 
Intensive ecological studies have been carried 
on since 1935, including studies of breeding-bird 
population since 1937. Coverage: By P. N. 
Moulthrop—April 19, 26; May 3, 12, 15, 17, 
21. By Arthur B. Williams—April 29; May 5, 
13, 18, 28; June 3, 4, 9, 16, 24; July 1, 15, 22, 28. 
Total about s0 hours. Census: Flicker, 1N; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1P; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1P, 1N; Downy Woodpecker, 3P; 
eames. Flycatcher, 2P; Acadian Flycatcher, 
2P, 2M; Wood Pewee, 7M; Blue Jay, 2P; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 2P, 2Y; Tufted Titmouse, 2P, 
4M; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2P, 1Y; Wood 
Thrush, 2P, 1N, 1Y, 1M; Bluebird, 1N (in box); 
Yellow- ‘throated Vireo, 4M; Red- eyed Vireo, 1P, 
1N, 9M; Black-throated Green Warbler, rP; 
Cerulean Warbler, 1P, 3M; Oven-bird, 5P, IN, 
¢M; Louisiana Water-Thrush, 4P, 1Y; Hooded 
Warbler, 4P, 2N, 3M; Redstart, iP, 5M; 
Scarlet Tanager, 5P; Rose- breasted Grosbeak, 
iP, 1N; Song Sparrow, 1Y. Total: 100 pairs. 
Density: 256 pairs per 100 acres. More or less 
regular visitors not nesting in the area were 
Red-tailed Hawk (probably same pair that 
nested on area last year), Cooper's Hawk, 
Ruffed Grouse, Pileated Woodpecker.- -Puiuie 
N. Mourturop and Artruur B. WILLIAMs, 
C'eveland Museum of Natural History. 


19. BOTTOMLAND-OAK-HICKORY-ELM FOR- 
EST. About 6% acres, formerly cleared, now 
grown up to thickets. Forest crown open. About 
8 dead trees per acre. Thickets occupying about 
four-fifths of the entire area. Trees averaging 
about 60 feet in height and 10 inches DBH. 
Typical of river flood-plains of eastern and 
central Oklahoma. Most abundant large trees, 
pin oak (Quercus palustris), 75 per cent; spotted 
oak (9. shymardi), 10 per cent; bur oak (9. 
macrocarpa), 10 per cent. Thickets composed of 
young oaks, elms, redbuds (Cercis canadensis), 
hawthorns, roughleaf dogwood (Cornus asperi- 
folia), sumac (Rhus glabra ard R. copallina), 
wild grapes and plums, and most abundant of 
\!, blackberry and coral-berry (Symphoricarpos 
rbiculatus). Since 1924 the area has been pro- 
cted from fire and wood-cutting but not 
inaged especially to attract birds. It is used 
for nature study by interested groups. Size: 
\bout 34 acres. Location: Mohawk Park, 
ulsa, Okla. Topography: Nearly level flood- 
1in. Greatest difference in elevation about 7 
t. Edge: Total length between formerly 
ared land and woodland, 1740 feet. Water 
ge divided about equally between old field 
d woodland, 2400 feet. Surveys: Frequent 
ips for last 7 years. Nesting census 1937, 1938. 
ea included in Christmas census. Coverage: 


larch 19, 26; April 7, 22; May 4, 13, 14, 21; 
ine 18, 25; July 2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30; August 6. 
urs varied from 8 a.m. to § P.M. Total man- 
urs afield, 69. Weather: Temperature normal. 
1infall below average in April; normal in June 
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and July. Previous winter mild. Census: 
Species which nested and fed within area: 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2P; Barred Owl, 2P; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1P; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2P (1N); Red-headed Woodpecker, 
1P; Hairy Woodpecker, 1P; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 5P (3N); Crested Flycatcher, 3P (1N); 
Blue Jay, 2P; Chickadee, 5P; Tufted Titmouse, 
4P (1N); Carolina Wren, 2P GY); Catbird, 1P; 
Brown Thrasher, 2P; Blue- -gray Gnatcatcher, 
4P (4N); White-eyed Vireo, 1P; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 1P; Warbling Vireo, 1P; Black and White 
Warbler, 1P; Kentucky Warbler, 2P; No. 
Yellow- throat, 1P (2Y); Yellow- breasted Chat, 
3P; E. Red-wing, 2P (3N, 4Y); Summer Tanager, 
1P; Cardinal, 3P (3N, 1Y); Indigo Bunting, 
3P. Total: 26 species on territory, 56 pairs 
(16 nests discovered, 4 pairs with young). 
Species that nested in area and fed outside: 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1P (1N with s5Y); Crow, 2P. 
Visitors included Green Heron, Red- tailed 
Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Bob-white, Belted 
Kingfisher, Flicker (nested 100 yards west of 
area in similar woods), Pileated Woodpecker 
(nested 300 yards west of area), Kingbird, Wood 
Pewee (nested north of area), Purple Martin, 
White-breasted Nuthatch (nested in near-by 
woods), Wood Thrush, Bluebird (nested and 
fed young just outside area), Bell’s Vireo, 
Yellow Warbler, Redstart, Cowbird (averaged 
8 in number during May, june, and first half of 
July), Dickcissel, Goldfinch, Field Sparrow 
(nested 200 yards north of area).—TuLsA 
Avupuson Society (compiled by Wallace 
Hughes, Box 113, Whittier Station, Tulsa, 
Okla ). 


20. OAK-HICKORY, BUILDINGS AND BOTTOM- 
LAND. The wooded portion is made up of 
mixed hardwoods composed mainly of hickory 
and oak interspersed with aspen, sassafras, and 
sumac. There 1s a typical substratum of shrubs, 
such as dogwood, and species of Crataegus, 
Rhus, and Viburnum. The remainder is repre- 
sented by grassy bottomland and swampy 
wooded sections. In the northwest portion a 
seven-year-old pine forest, covering about 3 
acres. .. The camping site of the local Scout 
Council, which has erected numerous buildings, 
provides places for such species as the Robin, 
Carolina Wren, and Phoebe to nest. In 1938 
nine large trees were cut down, the old_mess-hall 
torn down and a new lodge erected. Changes in 
1939 involved only a small amount of under- 
brush which was cleared away from the trails 
and several second-growth trees cut down near 
the cabins. Size: About 45 acres (1300 by 2000 
feet). Location: Southern portion of Eden 
Township, Licking County, Ohio. Topography: 
Represented by a creek bottom and steep valley 
wall with an outcrop of massive sandstone from 
3 to 30 feet high. Elevation 1230, maximum 
relief 220 feet (U. S. G. S. map). Water courses 
to the extent of about 1140 yards. Edge: 
Provided by hardwood-pine margins, vegeta- 
tional borders, clearings, and trail spaces; total 
about 1290 yards. Surveys: Preliminary trips 
were made throughout the winter months and 
on March 1g, April 9, 28. Coverage: May 25; 
June 12, continuous presence from June 25 to 
July 25 except July 12 and 21; August 16. 
Total field hours, 120. Weather: Generally 
fair and with little rain except the period of 
July 17 to 25 which was generally cloudy with 
one severe storm that did damage to several 
nests and probably was the initial cause of the 
death of several fledgling Vireos, though a 
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young Cowbird may also have been a factor. 
Census: E. Whip-poor-will, 1P; Chimney Swift, 
IN; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2Y; E 
iry Woodpecker, 1N; No. Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1N; E. Phoebe, 3P (6N); Acadian Fly- 
catcher, 1N; E. Wood Pewee, 1N; No. Blue Jay, 
1N; Carolina Chickadee, 1N; Tufted Titmouse, 
1Y; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1N; Carolina 
Wren, 1N (nest containing 5 eggs mistaken for 
rubbish and destroyed in clean-up of Cabin 3); 
Wood Thrush, 1Y; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1N; 
Red-eyed Vireo, 4N; Black and White Warbler, 
tN; Cerulean Warbler, 2N; Oven-bird, 2Y; 
La. Water-Thrush, 1N; Kentucky Warbler, 1N, 
1Y; No. Yellow-throat, 1N; Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 1Y; E. Cowbird, 1P (one young each in a 
Red- eyed Vireo and a nee nest); Scarlet 
Tanager, 1N; E. Cardinal, ; Indigo Bunting, 
2N, 1Y; E. Goldfinch, iY; Red. eyed Towhee, 
1Y; E. Chipping Sparrow, 1N; E. Field Spar- 
row, 2N, 1Y; Miss. Song Sparrow, 1Y. Total 
Hickory- ‘oak ‘forest 2P, 28N, 13Y (=43 pairs). 
Building-Bottomland 6N, 1Y (=7 pairs). Regular 
daily visitors: Woodcock, 1Y (2 young); Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 1P; Scarlet Tanager, 1P; Screech 
Owl, 2 ind.; No. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1P; 
Bob-white, IP; Red-eyed Vireo, 2P; Acadian 
Flycatcher, 1P; Yellow-throated Vireo, Blue- 
winged Warbler (left bottomland area about 
first week in June); Indigo Bunting, 2P; Green 
Heron, Kingfisher, Mourning Dove, iP; Sum- 
mer Tanager, 1P; No. Flicker, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Chimney Swifts from down valley; 
E. Robin. Irregular visitors: Great Blue Heron, 
Barn Swallow, Bank Swallow, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Kingbird, Ruffed Grouse, and Great 
Horned Owl. Density: Hickory-oak forest 130 
pairs per 100 acres; duilding-bottomland 50 pairs 
per 100 acres. Comment: Despite increased 
field hours in this census as compared to last 
year’s and help from campers, there was no great 
increase in the number of nests found. However, 
13 pairs with young were observed as against 5 
in 1937. The total densities in chronological 
order are 120, 90, and 108 plus for the years 
1937, 1938, and 1939. The most interesting 
observations pertained to the surprising number 
of daily visitors that used the census tract and 
the equally surprising observations that all but 
a few species nesting on the census tract used 
the opposite side of the valley in their search for 
food. This opens up the possibility that there 
may be a direct and measurable influence of 
one area upon another such that the densities 
found in adjacent tracts may tend to keep down 
nesting densities in tracts under census. Twenty- 
two birds, adult and young, of 8 species, were 
banded. Fledgling mortality was somewhat 
lower than last year mainly due to the use of 
feeder-traps in banding the young, which were 
confined until quite strong enough to fly. One 
Field Sparrow’s nest (near north cabin) was 
apparently looted of 3 eggs and one young bird. 
A combination of storm and Cowbird caused 2 
fledgling Vireos to succumb. One Chimney 
Swift became trapped in the lodge and was so 
weakened that it could not fly. When last seen, 
it flew into the woods. A female Scarlet Tanager 
was found dead with nothing to indicate what 
had caused its death. [The calculations of 
density in this census were not checked by the 
census editor.—Ep.J—A. H. CLaucus, Newark, 
Ohio. 


21. GRAZED AND PROTECTED SUGAR MAPLE 
Woops. Contiguous tracts of grazed and 


r 5 
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protected sugar maple woods on an area former!) 
occupied by climax beech-maple forest. Woods 
typical of sugar maple camps in northeastern 
Ohio. Sugar maple is the dominant species pres 
ent, representing more than go per cent of the 
stand. Other species present are beech, yellow 
poplar, cucumber magnolia, black gum, white 
ash, red oak, white oak, black cherry, butternut, 
shellbark hickory, American elm, and basswood. 
Tree diameters at breast height range from 3 to 
36 inches. The average diameter is 14 inches. 
Log, tree and crown heights are uniform. The 
average height of tree is 71 feet and density is 
approximately 100 trees per acre. In the grazed 
woods no established reproduction of woody 
species was recorded in study plots in May and 
July. Observations of plots in the protected 
woods on the same dates revealed a stand of 
77,440 young trees per acre ranging in height 
from 6 inches to 14 feet. Age range of young 
trees is from 1 to 5 years. Recovery of her- 
baceous growth common to protected beech- 
maple forests in northeastern Ohio was far in 
advance of previous years following protection. 
Every reproduction plot in the woods (25) con- 
tained several species of herbaceous plants. 
Several colonies of large-flowered trillium ( Trii- 
lium grandifiorum), wild cranesbill (Geranium 
maculatum), and Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema 
triphyllum) were observed for the first time. In 
the pastured woods herbaceous plants were 
widely separated and usually only depauperate 
specimens were found. Location: The pastured 
and protected woods are contiguous tracts on 
the Kibler, Urbanowicz, and Luce farms in 
Burton Township, Geauga County, Ohio, on 
the Burton-Troy Pike, 2.3 miles south of Burton, 
Ohio. The Luce farm woods were included in 
the study for the first time this year. Topog- 
raphy: Gently rolling, sloping generally west 
toward the valley of the Cuyahoga River. The 
elevation ranges from 1180 to 1200 feet. All of 
the woods are transected by shallow draws that 
carry water only during periods of heavy 
recipitation. Management: Both woods have 
een utilized annually for maple syrup produc 
tion. All dead and stag-headed trees have been 
continually culled for use as fuel. Heavy pasturing 
by dairy cows and horses has been practiced for 
about 25 years, except that in the protected 
tract no grazing has been permitted since 193!. 
Prior to that time this woods was more seriously 
overpastured than the adjacent grazed woods. 
A conifer windbreak planted on the western 
border of the protected woods in 1938 has not 
reached sufficient size to provide wind protection 
to the woods nor suitable nesting sites for 
breeding birds. Forty- -seven trees were removed 
from the grazed woods in 1938 to facilitat: 
rebuilding a barn. The trees removed wer: 
nearly all taken from one block where the wood 
were open on the west edge adjacent to th« 
protected woods. Tops of the fallen trees in th 
open area were cut and piled. The tops of severa 
trees cut in the main body of the woods wer 
left untrimmed. ‘Sugar camps’ are located i: 
the woods, and wood for fuel is piled at variou 
points around the camps. Size: The protecte 
woods contain 7.9 acres, the grazed woods 12.6 
and 8.5 acres. Edge: Pastured woods, abou' 
1600 feet of closely grazed pasture adjacent t 
the 12.65 woods and about goo feet of closely 
grazed pasture and 450 feet of old field next t« 
the 8.5-acre woods. Protected woods, 378 fee: 
of cultivated land (oats, meadow, potatoes) and 
906 feet of closely grazed pasture. Total edg 


of grazed woods, 2950 feet; of protected woods, 
1284 feet. Two pairs of birds recorded in edge 
of grazed woods and 5 pairs in edge of protected 
woods. Surveys: Observational studies of tree, 
shrub, and herbaceous plant reproduction since 
protection from grazing. Establishment of 
reproduction and volume growth study plots in 
1937-38. Completion of 100 per cent measure- 
ment of DBH in all woods in spring 1939. 
Coverage: May 29 and 30 and July 26 and 27. 
Census hours from 4.30 to 6.30 and 7 to g A.M. 
Supplementary observations while making re- 
production plot readings and other studies May 
29 and 30 and July 26 and 27. Total intensive 
census hours, 12. Additional study hours in 
tract, 20. Weather: Unusually warm and sultry 
with ‘threatening rain. The morning of May 30 
the sun was not visible until 8 a.m. due to a 
heavy haze. On July 26, census work was in- 
terrupted by a thunderstorm at 5.45 A.M. 
Previous winter normal with several severe ice 
storms in the latter part. Spring of 1939 un- 
usually wet, resulting in late planting of crops. 
Midsummer drought of several weeks’ duration 
broken by heavy rains on and immediately after 
July 26. Census: 

Protected woods: E. Wood Pewee, 1M; Crested 
Flycatcher, 1M; Red-eyed Vireo, 1M; Oven- 
bird, 2M. Total: 4 species, 5 pairs. Density: 
61 pairs per 100 acres. Feeding outside area and 
in woods’ border: Field Sparrow, 1M; Song 
Sparrow, 2FY; Vesper Sparrow, 2M. Total feed- 
ing outside of area: 3 species, 5 pairs. Total in 
woods: 7 species, 10 pairs. Final Density in 
woods: 126 pairs per 100 acres. 

Grazed woods: Red-eyed Vireo, 2M; Oven- 
bird, 1M. Total: 2 species, 3 pairs. Density: 
14 pairs per 100 acres. Feeding outside area, 
Field Sparrow, 1M; Indigo Bunting, 1M. Total 
feeding outside area and nesting in edge, 2 
species, 2 pairs. Total in woods: 4 species, 5 
pairs. Final Density: 24 pairs per 100 acres. 

Comments: The results of this year’s census 
are disappointing. Part of the decrease in 
population reflected may be due to actual 
population change. It is felt by the reporter that 
the biggest difference is due to relative in- 
activity of the birds because of uncomfortably 
warm weather during the census. The census 
method followed was the same as that used in 
the preceding year. That birds were not singing 
as usual was illustrated by failure to record any 
Red-eyed Vireos before the 7 to 9 A.M. census on 
May 29. Even then, singing was not consistent, 
lasting for only a few minutes at a time. In the 
1938 census the total population of the protected 
woods was II species and 15 pairs and one un- 

mated male. In the one pastured woods it was 

species and 6 pairs. The records, disappointing 
as they are, bring out a marked difference in 
opulation between grazed and protected woods 
of similar composition as was found in 1938. 
[The low efficiency of observation which Mr. 
Dambach obtained this year may also be at- 
ibutable to the widely separated dates on 
lich intensive cruises were conducted on the 
ea. Recommended for forest bird counts in 
is latitude: concluding one’s count on as many 

sle-nesting species as is possible by May 7, 

ishing up on Wood Warblers by June 30. 

or another census on previously grazed maple, 

e report No. 22 which ieee. —Eb.]. —CHARLES 

Damsacn, Soil Conservation Service, Day- 

n, Ohio. 


22. A CENTRAL OHIO PREVIOUSLY GRAZED 
EECH-MAPLE WOOD-LOT. The mature 
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trees largely consist of beech with some mature 
sugar maple, American elm, and white ash. The 
understory is composed of saplings of cork elm, 
American elm, white ash, beech, blue beech, 
black cherry, and sugar maple. Blackberry, 
raspberry, wild rose, papaw, elderberry, wild 
grape, wild plum, poison ivy, smilax, Virginia 
creeper, and many other woody species have 
become established in the open areas since 
grazing ceased 9 years ago. Approximately 35 
per cent of the entire area is sufficiently open to 
enable grass and field weeds to grow. The ground 
cover under the canopy is spotty and generally 
sparse. Small plantations of many tree species 
have been established on the area, varying in 
age from 1 to 9 years. About 30 per cent of the 
grass area is planted in pines. Black locust and 
black walnut are the only deciduous plantations 
old enough to be of some importance. Size: 
27 acres. For study purposes the tract was 
divided into sections 100 yards square. Loca- 
tion: Ohio State University farms, 1 mile north- 
west of the city limits of Columbus. Water: 
Two intermittent streams flow through the 
wood-lot. Except for several small pools, they 
are dry between rains throughout the summer. 
The area is nearly level, having an elevation 
range of 22 feet. Edge: The wood-lot is bounded 
on the north by an ungrazed wood-lot, the 
east and south by cultivated fields in crop 
rotations, and the west by an unused pasture 
field. Length of border of study tract, 1400 
yards. Length of edge: between weed-grass 
and shrub areas, 940 yards; between weed- 
grass and wooded areas, 1800 yards; between 
shrub zone and wooded areas, 500 yards. 
Coverage: 3 observers spent a total of 103 man- 
hours on the area during May, June, and July 
making 27 separate trips; 4 other observers 
assisted on occasion in locating nests. The 
censuses were taken mostly in the early morn- 
ing, but a few covered all hours of the day and 
night. Weather: Census work was carried on in 
all sorts of weather. Census: E. Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1N; Bob-white, 2P, 3UM 2N; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, IN; Am. Woodcock, 1Y; E. 
Mourning Dove, 1P; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1P; 
No. Barred Owl, IP: A throated Humming- 
bird, 1P; Flicker, 1P, 2N; No. Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1P; No. Crested’ ong 1P; E. 
Wood Pewee, 1P; E. Crow, 1N; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 2P; White-breasted Nuthatch, IN; 
Catbird, 1P, 2N; Brown Thrasher, 1P, 1Y; 
E. Robin, 1P; E. Bluebird, 1N; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 1P; Starling, 3P, 7N; Red-eyed Vireo, 
sP, 3N; No. Yellow-throat, 1P, 1Y; Yellow- 
reasted Chat, 2P; E. Cowbird, 5N; E. Cardinal, 
3P, 2N; Indigo Bunting, 3P, 2N; E. Goldfinch, 
2P; Red-eyed Towhee, 1 P, 6N; E. Field Sparrow, 
2P, 17N, 3Y; Miss. Song Sparrow, 5P, 4N. 
Total: 31 breeding species, 104 pairs (57 nests 
located), 3 unmated males. Density: 781 in- 
dividuals per 100 acres. The following additional 
species breed within a mile of the study area, 
but did not nest on it in 1939: E. Green Heron, 
Cooper’s Hawk, E. Sparrow Hawk, Killdeer, 
Upland Plover, Barn Owl, E. Screech Owl, 
Chimney Swift, Red- headed Woodpecker, E. 
Hairy Woodpecker, No. Blue Jay, E. Kingbird, 
Prairie Horned Lark, Carolina Wren, House 
Wren, Yellow Warbler, Bobolink, E. Meadow- 
lark, E. Red-wing, Bronzed Grackle, Dickcissel, 
Grasshopper Sparrow, E. Vesper Sparrow, and 
Chipping Sparrow.—Davin D. Btytu, 
James H. Jenkins, and Davip T. Katz, Ohio 
Wildlife Research Station, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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23. SECOND-GROWTH HARDWOOD AND 
OPEN FIELD. Woods consist of red maple (Acer 
rubrum); red oak (Quercus borealis); white oak 


Quercus alba); black oak (Quercus velutina); 
American beech (Fagus americana); flowering 


dogwood (Cornus florida); sassafras (Sassafras 
officinale); wild black cherry (Prunus serotina); 
tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipifera); sweet gum 
(Liquidambar styracifiua); black birch (Betula 
lenta). In the woods, jewel weed, wild geranium, 
false and true Solomon’s seal, New York fern, 
and other plants are found. In the fields are 
thistles, clovers, plantain, phragmites, and other 
weeds and grasses. Size: Woods, 6 acres; fields, 
14 acres. Total, about 20 acres (paced). Lo- 
cation: South of Beechhurst, Queens County 
CE... Beds N. Y.; south of Willets Point Boulevard 
and east of Cross Island Boulevard. Topography: 
Woods sloping; highest in southwest corner and 
lowest in northeast corner. Fields level with 
several swampy holes. Altitude, about 60 feet. 
Area has farmland on east and a ballfield on the 
south. Edge: Bounded on east by farmland 
(1175 feet); south by ballfield (600 feet) and 
farmland (500 feet); north (300 feet) and west 
(goo feet) by much-used roads. Total edge, 
3475 feet. Water: In the beginning of the 
breeding season there was a small pond in the 
northeast corner of the woods. However, due 
to the lack of much rain after the end of April, 
the water table sank below the level of the soil. 
At present there is no permanent water supply. 
Surveys: Numerous trips since 1937, including 
a breeding census in 1938. Coverage: Frequent 
trips from April 11 to August 6. Hours totaled 
st. Census: Birds breeding and feeding inside of 
territory: E. Sparrow Hawk, 1P; E. Bob-white, 
1N, 2P, 2M; Killdeer, 1Y; Black-billed Cuckoo, 
1P; E. Screech Owl, 1P; Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, 1N; No. Flicker, 2P; No. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1N; No. Crested Flycatcher, 1N; 
No. Blue Jay, 1Y; E. Crow, 2N; Fish Crow, 1N; 
E. House Wren, 1Y; Catbird, 2N, 2Y; Brown 
Thrasher, 1N, 1Y, 2P; E. Robin, 1Y; Starling, 
tN; Red-eyed Vireo, 1M; E. Yellow Warbler, 
1Y, 1M; No. Yellow-throat, 1N, 1P, 2M; E. 
Meadowlark, 1Y, 2P; E. Red-wing, 3N, 6Y, 3P; 
Purple Grackle, 1N, 2Y; E. Cowbird, 1Y; Red- 
eyed Towhee, 3Y; E. Chipping Sparrow, 1Y; 
E. Song Sparrow, 2N, 10Y, 10P, 1M. Total: 
27 species, 82 pairs. Density: 410 pairs per 100 
acres. birds breeding in territory but feeding out: 
Killdeer, 1Y; E. Mourning Dove, 1Y; Starling, 
tN. Total: 3 species, 3 pairs. Density: 15 pairs 
per 100 acres. Birds feeding in territory but 
breeding outside: Chimney Swift, 2P; No. Flicker, 
2P; E. Kingbird, 1P; Barn Swallow, 1P; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 1Y; Purple Grackle, 2P; E. 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 1P. Total: 7 species, 10 
pairs. Density: 50 pairs per 100 acres. Total: 
33. species, 95 pairs (49 pairs in woods, 46 in 
field). Density: 475 pairs or 950 adult birds per 
100 acres. Comment: Because of work on Cross 
Island Boulevard since last February, no 
breeding birds were found on the western edge 
of the territory. This work was probably the 
cause of the absence of several species that 
nested last year. The following species were 
noted in the territory during the breeding 
season, but there was no evidence of their 
nesting: Common Mallard, 1, April 11-15; 
Common Black Duck, 1P, April 27; Am. Wood- 
cock, 2, June 27; Rock Dove, frequently seen; 
E. Belted Kingfisher, 1, June 24 and 25; E 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1, May 12; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1, June 24; Starling, roost of 150 that 
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came to the woods each evening; English Spa 

row, 4, July 23; E. Field Sparrow, 1, June 15 
Care was taken to avoid the counting of second 
nests.—Davip and Wii.1am Rerp, Beechhurst, 


a 


24, SECOND-GROWTH RIDGE FOREST WITH 
CLEARINGS. Road, 2 acres. Clearings (mad: 
by CCC in 1935), 28 acres. Pine (half pitch 
and half short-leaf yellow—all age class 
represented), 18 acres. Oak-hickory forest, 52 
acres. All second growth, 4 to 20 inches in 
diameter. Relative abundance of species rep 
resented in this type: rock chestnut oak, 100; 
red oak, 75; white oak, 60; pignut hickory, 60; 
black oak, 55; post oak, 20; black-jack oak, 5s; 
additional miscellaneous species, 30. All plant 
species native. Size: Exactly 100 acres. The 24 
study sections of the area include 2.4 linear miles 
of ridge road and a belt 57 yards wide on either 
side of this forest track road. The study strip’s 
lateral boundaries, though artificial, nearly 
coincide with the abrupt transition between the 
xeric ridge top and the densely vegetated humid 
lower slopes. Location: East end of Picnic 
Point Trail, Shawnee State Forest, Nile Town- 
ship, Scioto County, Ohio. Water: None. No 
springs or water-courses. The road dividing the 
census strip is nearly everywhere exactly on the 
ridge divide, with abrupt steep slopes on either 
side. Both slopes are definitely xeric habitats 
for some yards down from the ridge top except 
for a few small moist pockets on the north-facing 
slopes. Edge: The 2.4 miles of road have 4.8 
miles of margin. The border between the long 
cleared strips and the forest totals 4.7 miles 
Surveys: Several preliminary trips and several 
night trips for nocturnal species. Regular 
censuses: April 28; May 3, 12, 25, 31; June 12; 
July 13, 27. Coverage: By one observer (each 
coéperator censused 4 days); April 28 (6 A.M. 
12 M.); May 3 (5-11 a.m.); May 12 (6 A.M. 
12M.); May 25 (5 a.M.-12 M.); May 31 (6-11 A.M. ; 
June 12 (7-10 A.m.); July 13 (7-10 a.m.); July 27 
(6-11 a.M.). Field work exceeded 41 man-hours 
Weather: Near normal throughout period. Al! 
days selected for the census work were clear o! 
with light clouds. Census: E. Ruffed Grouse, 1P; 
E. Mourning Dove, 1M, 2P, 3N; Black-billed 
Cuckoo, 2P; E. Whip-poor-will, 5M; Ruby 
throated Hummingbird, 2N; Red-headed Wood 
pecker, 1P; E. Hairy Woodpecker, 1Y, 1N; 
No. Downy Woodpecker, 1N; No. Crested 
Flycatcher, 1P; E. Wood Pewee, 1Y, 1P; 
No. Blue Jay, 2P; E. Crow, 1N; Carolina 
Chickadee, 1N; Tufted Titmouse, 4P, 2Y, 2N; 
E. Robin, 1N; Wood Thrush, 1M, 2P; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, 6P, 2Y; White-eyed Vireo, 1M, 1P; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1P; Red-eyed Vireo, 1M, 
18P, 2Y, 8N; Black and White Warbler, 9P, 
4Y; Worm-eating Warbler, 7P, 1Y, 1N; Blue 
winged Warbler, 3P, 1Y; Black-throated Green 
Warbler, 6M, 2P, 1N; Cerulean Warbler, 1M, 
8P; Pine Warbler, 1P, 1N; No. Prairie Warbler, 
4P, 1Y, 2N; Oven-bird, 1M, 21P, 1Y, 2N; 
Kentucky Warbler, 1P; Yellow-breasted Chat 
1M, 12P, 2N; Hooded Warbler, 8P, 3Y, 4N 
Am. Redstart, 4P, 1Y, 1N; E. Cowbird, 6P 
Scarlet Tanager, 9P; Summer Tanager, 4P, 1Y; 
E. Cardinal, 1P, 3Y, 6N; Indigo Bunting, 10P, 
4Y, 2N; E. Goldfinch, 5P, 2N; Red-eyed Tow 
hee, sP, 3Y, 2N; E. Chipping Sparrow, 4P, 1Y, 
3N. Comment: Seven species were present it 
the same numbers each year and many others 
had nearly the same numbers each year. Four 
teen species nested in greater numbers in 193% 
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Nineteen species nested in greater numbers in 
1939. Some marked shifts in the number of 
breeding pairs occurred as the following sum- 
mary indicates: 


Broad-winged Hawk ..../] 1 | — | — 
Re@ed Grouse... ..../- ;— | I 
Mourning Dove . 4 3 6 
Black-billed Cuckoo , “ee ie 2 
Whip-poor-will . 7 | 6 5 
one a oneaaes Hummingbird | 6 | 5 2 
Flick i 2 - 
Red- eaied Ww oodpecker oo] — _— I 
Hairy Woodpecker. . . . .| 3 5 2 
Downy Woodpecker ... . : ie I 
Crested Flycatcher . Tn Goes I 
Wood Pewee. | £24 2 
we Jay ry 2 
Crow ° a 2 | I | 4 1 
C arolina Chickadee . i 2 ci a 
Tufted Titmouse . a 8 2 8 
White-breasted Nuthatch . . x 31— 
Robin. Beare, ae 5 I 
Wood Thrush . . a I < 3 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher a 10 8 
Cedar Waxwing — vit we 
White-eyed Vireo .... . I I 2 
Yellow-throated Vireo ...| 5 | 3 I 
Red-eyed Vireo —ae 16 29 
Black and White Warbler . . 9 | 9 | 13 
Worm-eating Warbler. . . . 9 | 8 9 
Blue-winged Warbler . . 8 3 4 
Black-throated Green Warbler 9 | 6 9 
Cerulean Warbler . ~ 3: 2 ee 8 9 
Pine Warbler . + a © 5 2 
Prairie Warbler +) 88 1 @ 7 
Oven-bird . ; +) a9 17 25 
Kentucky Warbler . eer 3 | I I 
Yellow-breasted Chat. . . .| 14 , o0 1 as 
Hooded Warbler. . . . . - | 10 | 16 15 
Am. Memetert ... 2. ss sae tl 3 6 
Combe 2 wwe een et gi] gy 6 
Scarlet Tanager . i a @ Qh 2 ae 9 
Summer Tanager. .... . 9 | 6 5 
Cardinal .... gs cit de 7 | 13 | 10 
— - “wed pe + 2 Ae ee 
Goldfinch . ian6) 6: oe 
Towhee. . eee) 12 10 
Chipping Sparrow | 4 10 8 
Total species .....{| 40 38 40 
Total pairs .... . . |268 |265 |264 


Note the great increase (as compared with 1938) 
of Red-eyed Vireos, Black and White Warblers, 
Hooded Warblers, and Chipping Sparrows, and 
the definite decrease of Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbirds, White-breasted Nuthatches, Yellow- 
throated Vireos, Cerulean Warblers, Pine 
Warblers, Prairie Warblers, and Redstarts. 
Common breeding species of the region appar- 
ently unable to occupy this xeric ridge study 
area include: Screech Owl, Bronzed Grackle, 
Meadowlark, Phoebe, Acadian Flycatcher, 
Starling, Carolina Wren, Catbird, Yellow 
Warbler, Yellow-throat, Field Sparrow, Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, and "Song Sparrow. Total: 
40 breeding species, 264 pairs (49 nests located 
and young observed from 33 others). In 1937, 
4° species, 268 pairs. In 1938, 38 breeding 
species, 265 pairs. Density: 264 pairs per 100 
acres (same tract, 268 in 1937 and 265 in 1938).— 
Lawrence E. Hicks, Froyp B. CHapman, 
Ohio State University, "Columbus, Ohio. 


25. WOODED SLOPE. Mixed hardwoods 
of all ages, 50 per cent of the forest containing an 
under-canopy of dogwoods, etc.; 4 per cent of 
the area is still locust- blackberry (burned last 
in 1925 and 1933) and 2 per cent a clearing. No 
recent marked vegetational changes. Size: 
39-93 acres (surveyed by the late Robert G. 
Kramer); rectangular. Location: Sprain Ridge, 
Yonkers, Westchester County, N. Y, about 4 
miles north of New York City. Topography: 
About 30 per cent of the study area lies on a 
ridge of 200-foot elevation; the remainder slopes 
down at a 40-degree angle to a reservoir Edge: 
Considerable, see 1937 report. Survey: Area 
studied 1936-38 wes J. Hickey, who also shared 
in a part of the fi.ld work in 1939. Coverage: 
April 22; May 5, 11, 13, 23, 28; June 8, 16, 21, 
24, 253 July 4. Hours varied from 5.55 A.M. to 
2.30 P.M. E.S.T., totaled 41. Weather: Precipi- 
tation was about normal in April, 1 inch below 
normal in May, about % inch below normal in 
June; last killing frost on April 13 was about 
normal; last light frost May 17. Census: 
Territories were mapped; not all the females 
were found for the pairs reported: 


"37.1 38 |. "30 
Pheasant goes eae ar I I I 
Am. Woodcock ......| — - I 
Black-billed Cuckoo ... . I ‘ 
No. Flicker . aoernes 2 2 2 
No. Hairy Woodpecker : : . I 
No. Downy Woodpecker . . 1 2 3 
No. Crested Flycatcher . . . I 2 2 
E. Wood Pewee . : Go ee I I 
Chickadee . ee I I 
White- breasted ‘Nuthatch : I — I 
E. House Wren . 3 I 2 
Veery. x 9 11 
Yellow-throated Vireo. I 3 2 
Red-eyed Vireo . ‘ 15 14 15 
Black and White Warbler . 4 3 3 
Worm-eating Warbler . é 8 8 9 
Blue-winged Warbler ; 6] 3 3 
Chestnut-sided Warbler . 5 3 4 
Oven-bird . 3 17 19 18 
Kentucky Warbler . I I —_ 
No. Yellow-throat 3 2 I 
Hooded Warbler . 5 3 2 
Am. Redstart 22 | 22 | 20 
Scarlet Tanager ees i. I _— 
Towhee. . . 2" 1 & Xe 4 3 
E. , Song Sparrow Oe Oe 6 4 3 
Total species .....{| 25 23 | 23 
Total pairs .... . . |117 |109 |109 


The pairs listed for Veery are approximate. 


Fed outside study tract: Black Duck, 1N; E. 
Crow, 2P (1N); Fish Crow, 1N. Frequent 
visitors: No. Pileated Woodpecker, 1UM; No. 
Blue Jay, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1M; Indigo 
Bunting, 1M; E. Robin, 1P. Half of population 
of this slope is made up of Red-eyed Vireos, 
Oven-birds and Am. Redstarts which for the 
last three years have totaled 54, 55, and 53 pairs 
respectively. Density: Assuming all males were 
mated, 545 nesting birds per 100 acres, 10 
adults that nested on the tract but fed else- 
where, and approximately 15 adults that visited 
the area for various reasons.—Joun L. Butt, Jr., 
Linnaean Society of N. Y. 


26. WOODED RAVINE WITH STREAM AT 
BOTTOM. Large trees, mainly of sugar maple 
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and beech in about equal proportions, with a few 
oaks, tulip, basswood, and sycamore. Under- 
story of witch hazel, spicebush, and maple-leaved 
viburnum. Size: Approximately 25.5 acres. 
Location: East branch of Euclid Creek, in Euclid 
Creek Reservation of Cleveland Metropolitan 
Park System, Euclid, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Topography: A narrow, steep-walled ravine with 
small stream at bottom having a steep gradient. 
Area includes a steep shale bank. Bdge: En- 
closed on all sides by wooded slopes of ravine 
walls—beyond these, at top, largely open fields. 
At lower end of ravine 2 concrete bridges anda 
small clearing. Surveys: Census taken in 1938. 
Coverage: April 29; May 13, 20; June 3, 18, 21, 

25, 28; July 3, 6. About 30 hours total. Census: 
Belted Kingfisher, 1P; Flicker, 2P; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1P; Crested Flycatcher, 1P, 1Y; 
Phoebe, 1N; Wood Pewee, 2P; Rough-winged 
Swallow, 1N; Crow, 2P; Black-capped Chickadee, 
1Y; Tufted Titmouse, 2P; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1P; Catbird, 1Y; Robin, s5P, 1Y; 

Wood Thrush, 1P; Red-eyed Vireo, 6P, 3N, 
sY; Oven-bird, 2Y; Cowbird, 1P; Scarlet Tana- 
ger, 2P; Cardinal, 2P; Goldfinch, 1P; Red-eyed 
Towhee, 2P; Song Sparrow, 1P. Total: 49 pairs. 
Density: 192 pairs per 100 acres.—Jos. Corse, 
Cleveland Bird Club. 


27. UPLAND PINE-HEMLOCK-RED MAPLE 
FOREST. Forest crown consisting of widely 
spaced gigantic white pines 100 to 200 feet in 
height, and a dense understory of young and 
adult red maples and hemlocks, which locally 
form dense woods of mature aspect; . shrub 
stratum well developed, consisting of witch 
hazel, young black cherries, etc. . . . There are 
three or four small clearings and one small 
garden... Interference by man has been contin- 
uous for years but has been of no great impor- 
tance except in the vicinity of the cabins, where 
the deciduous elements of the understory have 
been largely eradicated. In 1938, elimination of 
deciduous trees was commenced in the south- 
west part of the area, but despite wholesale 
changes in the environment, the bird population 
was not seriously affected. Size: Approximately 
75 acres. Location: On the north end of Little 
Mountain, on the boundary between Lake and 
Geauga Counties, Ohio, 25 miles east of Cleve- 
land. Topography: The flat top of a conglome- 
rate mesa, bounded by ledges and cliffs from 5 
to so feet in height. Parts of the sandstone cap 
rock have fallen away from the edges, forming an 
outer fringe of immense boulders and rocky 
‘islands.’ Numerous deep crevasses and caves 
penetrate inwardly from the edge of the mesa. 
The terrain falls away evenly on all sides of 
Little Mountain to the Lake Erie plain and to 
2 valleys, all of which are about 500 feet lower 
than the top of the mesa. Edge: The only edges 
of the forest are about the small local clearings 
near the cabins, but the cliffs make a pronounced 
step or break in the more or less continuously un- 
dulating level of the crown of the surrounding 
forest. Surveys: Regular weekly censuses made, 
with occasional interruptions, since October, 
1932. Censuses made for this report numbered 2in 
Ail, 5 in May, 4in June, and 1 in July. Hours 
varied between 8 a.m. and g P.M. and totaled 
about 60 hours. Weather: Temperatures and 
humidity normal throughout t period of 
observation; precipitation normal in n April, very 
deficient in May (1.15 in.), but excessive in 
June (5.86 in.). Little Mountain normally has an 
annual precipitation from 10 to 20 inches greater 
than Cleveland, which is 25 miles away. Census: 
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Turkey Vulture, 1P; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1P 
E. Ruffed Grouse, 1Y; E. Mourning Dove, 1P 
Chimney Swift, at least 3P; No. Flicker, 1P; 
No. Pileated Woodpecker, 1N; Hairy Wood 
pecker, 1Y (census incomplete for this species 
{2P in ’38]); No. Crested Flycatcher, 1P; E. 
Phoebe, 1P, 7N, all pairs with discovered nests 
double-brooded; Acadian Flycatcher, 1P; 

Wood Pewee, 3P; Blue Jay, 1P, 1Y; Black 
capped Chickadee, 2P, 1Y (census incomplete 
[7P in ’38]); Tufted Titmouse, 2P; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1P, 1N, 1¥; House Wren, 7N; Ff 
Robin, 3P, 5N, 12 broods in all; Wood Thrush, 
7P, 3N; Cedar Waxwing, 1N; Red- eyed Vireo, 
aP, IN; Black-throated Green Warbler, 11P; 
Oven- bird, 6P, 2Y,7N; Louisiana Water-Thrush, 
1N; Hooded Warbler, 5P, 1N, 1 with Cowbird; 
E. "Cowbird, at least 2 young raised, one by 
parents undiscovered; Scarlet Tanager, 4P, 1N; 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 2P, 1N; Indigo Bunt- 
ing, 2P, 1Y; Red-eyed Towhee, 2P; Slate- 
colored Junco, 3P, 2Y, 1N, 8 broods in all; E. 
Chipping Sparrow, 1P, 1Y; Song Sparrow, 2P, 


IN. Total: 7oP, 39N, 13Y, 122 pairs in all. 
Density: 162.7 pairs per 100 acres (113 in 1935, 


167 in 1936, 138 in 1937, 174 in 1938). Besides 
the above-listed pairs, the following nested 
outside the area but foraged regularly within it: 
No. Red-tailed Hawk, 1P; Broad-winged Hawk, 
1P; E. Barred Owl. 1Y; Whip-poor-will, 1; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; E. Crow, 2Y; No. 
Crested Flycatcher, 1P; E. Wood Pewee, 1P; 
Purple Martin, about 6P; Wood Thrush, 2P; 
Black-throated Green Warbler, 1P; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, 2P; Indigo Bunting, 1P; 
Red-eyed Towhee, 1P. Comment: The 1939 
breeding season was a normal one in all but one 
respect on Little Mountain. Whereas there are 
usually several species representing a more 
northern fauna to be found on the list of breed- 
ing birds, in 1939 there were none except the 
Junco and Black-throated Green Warbler, which 
are present every year in some numbers. Many 
of the lowland birds that ordinarily do not breed 
on the mesa, but which did last year, were 
absent again in this. The net effect of these 
changes was a reduction in the number of 
breeding species, although the number of 
individual pairs was not materially different 
from last year. Increases in the breeding 
populations of Oven-birds and Wood Thrushes 
partially compensated for the decline in breeding 
pairs occasioned by the lack of the rarer species 
The census for the Chickadee and Hairy Wood 
pecker is incomplete because the bulk of terri 
torial records for these species must be obtained 
in March and early April, when this observer 
was unable to be in the field; and the Gold 
finch had not yet begun to nest on July 5, th 
last census date.—B. P. Bore, Jr., Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. 


28. CLIMAX FOREST OF BEECH AND SUGAR 
MAPLE. With adjoining edge consisting © 
open field with scrubby thorns, crabs, brambles 
and a small swampy area. Size: Beech- map! 
forest, 14 acres; open field, 4% acres; swamp 
1% acres. Location: Lorain County, Ohio, abou 
2% miles north of Wellington, on east side © 
State Route 58, about a quarter of a mile bach 
from the highway, and known as ‘Andrew 
Lincoln’s Woods.’ Topography: Relatively flat 
till plain, but with enough slope to provide fo 
a small woodland stream. Edge: Borders th« 
bluffs overlooking the Black River valley o: 
east; dense beech-maple woods on north; open 
fields on south and west. The field and swamp) 
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area censused adjoins the west edge of the 
forest. Surveys: Frequently visited over the 
last 13 years on bird identification trips. Cover- 
age: April 9, 16, 23, 29; May 6, 13, 19, 25; June 
2, 13, 23; July 2. Average about 2% hours per 
trip. Total at least 30 hours. Weather: Normal 
throughout nesting period. Census: 

Beech-maple forest: Great Horned Owl, 1N; 
Flicker, 1P, 1N; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2N; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2P; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1N; Crested Flycatcher, 1P; Acadian 
Flycatcher, 1M; Wood Pewee, 3P; Tufted 
litmouse, 4P; White- breasted Nuthatch, 1N; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1M; Red-eyed Vireo, 
3M; Cerulean Warbler, 1P; Oven-bird, 1P; 
Louisiana Water-Thrush, 1P; Indigo Bunting, 
1P; Cardinal, sP; Red-eyed Towhee, 3P 
Total: 34 pairs. Density: 243 pairs per 100 acres. 

Open field and swampy area: Flicker, 1P; 
Catbird, 1N; Brown Thrasher, 1N; Bluebird, 
IN; Yellow "Warbler, IN; No. Yellow- throat, 
1P; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1P; Red-wing, 4P: 
Cowbird, 1P; Red-eyed Towhee, 1P; Vesper 
Sparrow, 1N; Field Sparrow, 3N; Song Sparrow, 
2N, 2P. Total: 21 pairs. Density: 350 pairs per 
100 acres.—Mr. ann Mars. R. E. Cuissy, 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 


29. CLIMAX BEECH-MAPLE FOREST. Mature 
climax forest of beech and sugar maple, wit 
hemlock and a few other species present along 
ravines and on edges of bluffs. A dark forest 
with high relative humidity. Ground cover 
relatively meager except in early spring when 
herbaceous vegetation is abundant. Under 
complete protection by Park Board rules since 
1925. Size: About 65 acres. Location: Mayfield 
Township, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. In south- 
west section of North Chagrin Reservation of 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park System. Topog- 
raphy: Sloping upland cut by steep ravines be- 
tween bluffs overlooking Chagrin River valley. 
Edge: Forest edge bordering on parking lot and 
picnic ground, 500 feet. Bridle paths approxi- 
mately 1 mile. Foot trails approximately 3 miles. 
Occasional grape tangles making open places 
comparable to edges. Remainder abutting on for- 
est similar to that censused. Surveys: Under in- 
tensive ecological study including breeding-bird 
population since 1931. Coverage: April 4, 5, 12, 
15,16, 26; May 3, 14, 15, 22, 29; June 5,12, 17, 22. 
Total of about 45 hours. Census: Barred Owl, 
1PY; Hairy Woodpecker, 2P; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3P; Crested Flycatcher, 1P; Phoebe, 
2PNY; Acadian Flycatcher, 1N, 5M; Wood Pe- 
wee, 3M; Blue Jay, 1PNY; Black- capped Chick- 
adee, 1PY; Tufted Titmouse, 4P, 3M; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3P; Wood Thrash, 4P, 6N, 
iPY; Red-eyed Vireo, 4P, 2N, 15M; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 1P, 3M; "Oven- bird, 1P, 
2N, 16M; Louisiana Water- Thrush, 1N, "3M; 
Hooded Warbler, 3P, 4N, 1Y, 5M; Redstart, 
3P, 2M; Scarlet Tanager, 3P, IN; Cardinal, 2P° 
iN; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1PY; Red-eyed 
Towhee, 1P. Total: 118 pairs. The following 
table illustrates changes in pairs for the last 
3} years: 


Yellow- billed Cuckoo . 
Barred Owl . . P 
Flicker . 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker . 
Downy Woodpecker 
Crested Flycatcher . 
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Hooded Warbler . I I 13 
Redstart a I I 5 
Cowbird = 
Scarlet Tanager 4 
Cardinal . 3 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak . I 
Towhee . ; I 

sotelepeciesn .. .« «| 3% | 8 | 22 

Total pairs . ... . . |123 |122 |118 


Density: 181 pairs per 100 acres. More or less 
regular visitors not nesting on the area were 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Ruffed Grouse, Pileated 
Woodpecker.— ARTHUR B. WIL.iaMs, Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. 


30. CLIMAX RED AND WHITE SPRUCE 
FOREST. Twenty-five acres of climax spruce; 
5 acres partially cleared containing buildings, 
bushes, weeds, birches, and young spruce. Size: 
30 acres. Location: Audubon Nature Camp, 
Hog Island, Muscongus Bay, Maine. Water: 
One small bog and numerous temporary pools. 
Edge: The area is a peninsula. Survey: Several 
hours almost daily from June 15 to August 10; 
at least 200 man-hours. Coverage: By 2 obser- 
vers and many assistants. Census: Parentheses 
indicate second broods. Sum of numbers not - 
parentheses equals definite breeding pair exce 
in singing males. Osprey, 1N (subse eo 
deserted); Belted Kingfisher, 1N; No. Flicker, 
IN; Tree Swallow, 1N; E. Crow, IN, rY: 
Black-capped Chickadee, IN, rY; E. Robin, iN 
(1N), 1Y; Olive-backed Thrush, 3N (IN); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5Y, 3M; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 1N; Parula Warbler, 6N (2N), 2Y, 1M; 
Magnolia Warbler, 4N, 1Y, 3M; Cape May 
Warbler, 1Y; Myrtle Warbler, BY, 4M; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 3N, 2Y, 5M; Black- 
burnian Warbler, 1N, 2Y; o. Yellow- 
throat, 2Y; Am. Redstart, 2N, 1M; Purple 
Finch, 1N; Slate-colored Junco, 1N (1N), 3Y, 
3M; ‘Chipping art oh IN, 1Y, 1M; Song 
Sparrow, 6N (2N), 1M. Total: 22 species, 61 
pairs nesting, 22 males on territories daily but no 
further nesting evidence. Density: Including 
males as pairs, 276.33 pairs per 100 acres. 
Similar census on these 30 acres in 1936 listed 
75 pairs representing 22 species; 1937, 74 pairs 
representing 19 species; 1938, 85 pairs repre- 
senting 21 species; and this year 83 pairs rep- 
resenting 22 species. Of course, many birds 
not breeding on our island were recorded: 
Cormorants, Gulls, Terns, Guillemots, Ducks, 
and shore birds were seen. Wide-ranging birds 
such as Bald Eagles, Ravens, Swallows, Swifts, 
and Great Horned Owls were noted. A great 
floating population was again in evidence. In 
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and beech in about equal proportions, with a few 
oaks, tulip, basswood, and sycamore. Under- 
story of witch hazel, spicebush, and maple-leaved 
viburnum. Size: Approximately 25.5 acres. 
Location: East branch of Euclid Creek, in Euclid 
Creek Reservation of Cleveland Metropolitan 
Park System, Euclid, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Topography: A narrow, steep-walled ravine with 
small stream at bottom having a steep gradient. 
Area includes a steep shale bank. Bdge: En- 
closed on all sides by wooded slopes of ravine 
walls—beyond these, at top, largely open fields. 
At lower end of ravine 2 concrete bridges and a 
small clearing. Surveys: Census taken in 1938. 
Coverage: April 29; May 13, 20; June 3, 18, 21, 
25, 28; July 3, 6. About 30 hours total. Census: 
Belted Kingfisher, 1P; Flicker, 2P; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1P; Crested Flycatcher, 1P, 1Y; 
Phoebe, 1N; Wood Pewee, 2P; Rough-winged 
Swallow, 1N; Crow, 2P; Black-capped Chickadee, 
1Y; Tufted Titmouse, 2P; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1P; Catbird, 1Y; Robin, s5P, 1Y; 
Wood Thrush, 1P; Red-eyed Vireo, 6P. 3N, 
5Y; Oven-bird, 2Y; Cowbird, 1P; Scarlet Tana- 
ger, 2P; Cardinal, 2P; Goldfinch, 1P; Red-eyed 
Towhee, 2P; Song Sparrow, 1P. Total: 49 Pairs. 
Density: 192 pairs per 100 acres.—Jos. Corse, 
Cleveland Bird Club. 


27. UPLAND PINE-HEMLOCK-RED MAPLE 
FOREST. Forest crown consisting of widely 
spaced gigantic white pines 100 to 200 feet in 


height, and a dense understory of young and 
adult red maples and hemlocks, which locally 
form dense woods of mature aspect; . shrub 
stratum well developed, consisting of witch 
hazel, young black cherries, etc. . . . There are 
three or four small clearings and one small 
garden... Interference by man has been contin- 


uous for | years but has been of no great impor- 
tance except in the vicinity of the cabins, where 
the deciduous elements of the understory have 
been largely eradicated. In 1938, elimination of 
deciduous trees was commenced in the south- 
west part of the area, but despite wholesale 
changes in the environment, the bird population 
was not seriously affected. Size: Approximately 
s acres. Location: On the north end of Little 
Mountain, on the boundary between Lake and 
Geauga Counties, Ohio, 25 miles east of Cleve- 
land. Topography: The flat top of a conglome- 
rate mesa, bounded by ledges and cliffs from 5 
to so feet in height. Parts of the sandstone cap 
rock have fallen away from the edges, forming an 
outer fringe of immense boulders and rocky 
‘islands... Numerous deep crevasses and caves 
penetrate inwardly from the edge of the mesa. 

‘he terrain falls away evenly on all sides of 
Little Mountain to the Lake Erie plain and to 
2 valleys, all of which are about s00 feet lower 
than the top of the mesa. Edge: The only edges 
of the forest are about the small local clearings 
near the cabins, but the cliffs make a pronounced 
step or break in the more or less continuously un- 
dulating level of the crown of the surrounding 
forest. Surveys: Regular weekly censuses made, 
with occasional interruptions, since October, 
1932. Censuses made for this report numbered 2in 
April, 5 in May, 4in June, and 1 in July. Hours 
varied between 8 a.m. and 9 P.M. and totaled 
about 60 hours. Weather: Temperatures and 
humidity normal throughout the period of 
observation; precipitation normal in April, very 
deficient in ws (1.15 in.), but excessive in 
June (5.86 in.). Little Mountain normally has an 
annual mc Ba from 10 to 20 inches greater 
than Cleveland, which is 25 miles away. Census: 
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Turkey Vulture, 1P; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1P 
E. Ruffed Grouse, 1 Y; E. Mourning Dove, 1P 
Chimney Swift, at least 3P; No. Flicker, 1P; 
No. Pileated Woodpecker, 1N; Hairy Wood 
pecker, 1Y (census incomplete ‘for this species 
{2P in ’38]); No. Crested Flycatcher, 1P; 
Phoebe, 1P, 7N, all pairs with discovered nests 
double-brooded; Acadian Flycatcher, 1P; E 
Wood Pewee, 3P; Blue Jay, 1P, 1Y; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 2P, 1Y (census incomplete 
[7P in ’38]); Tufted Titmouse, 2P; White- breasted 
Nuthatch, 1P, 1N, 1Y; House Wren, 7N; 
Robin, 3P, sN, 12 broods in all; Wood Thrush, 
9P, 3N; Cedar Waxwing, 1N; Red- eyed Vireo, 
iP. 1N; Black-throated Green Warbler, 11P; 
Oven- bird, 6P, 2Y,7N; Louisiana Water-Thrush, 
1N; Hooded Warbler, 5P, 1N, 1 with Cowbird; 
E. "Cowbird, at least 2 young raised, one by 
parents undiscovered; Scarlet Tanager, 4P, 1N; 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 2P, 1N; Indigo Bunt- 
ing, 2P, 1Y; Red-eyed Towhee, 2P; Slate 
colored Junco, 3P, 2Y, 1N, 8 broods in all; I 
Chipping Sparrow, 1P, 1Y; Song Sparrow, 2P, 
1N. Total: 7oP, "39N, 13Y, 122 pairs in all. 
Density: 162.7 pairs per 100 acres (113 in 1935, 
167 in 1936, 138 in 1937, 174 in 1938). Besides 
the above-listed pairs, the following nested 
outside the area but foraged regularly within it: 
No. Red-tailed Hawk, 1P; Broad-winged Hawk, 
1P; E. Barred Owl, 1Y; Whip-poor-will, 1; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; E. Crow, 2Y; No. 
Crested Flycatcher, 1P; E. Wood Pewee, 1P; 
Purple Martin, about 6P; Wood Thrush, 2P; 
Black-throated Green Warbler, 1P; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, 2P; Indigo Bunting, aP; 
Red-eyed Towhee, 1P. Comment: The 1939 
breeding season was a normal one in all but one 
respect on Little Mountain. Whereas there are 
usually several species representing a more 
northern fauna to * found on the list of breed- 
ing birds, in 1939 there were none except the 
Junco and Black-throated Green Warbler, which 
are present every year in some numbers. Many 
of the lowland birds that ordinarily do not breed 
on the mesa, but which did last year, were 
absent again in this. The net effect of these 
changes was a reduction in the number of 
breeding species, although the number of 
individual pairs was not materially different 
from last year. Increases in the breeding 
populations of Oven-birds and Wood Thrushes 
partially compensated for the decline in breeding 
pairs occasioned by the lack of the rarer species 
The census for the Chickadee and Hairy Wood- 
pecker is incomplete because the bulk of terri 
torial records for these species must be obtained 
in March and early April, when this observe: 
was unable to be in the field; and the Gold 
finch had not yet begun to nest on July 5, th 
last census date.—B. P. Bore, Jr., Clevelan: 
Museum of Natural History. 


28. CLIMAX FOREST OF BEECH AND SUGAR 
MAPLE. With adjoining edge consisting © 
open field with scrubby thorns, crabs, brambles 
and a small swampy area. Size: Beech-map! 
forest, 14 acres; open field, 414 acres; swam} 
1% acres. Location: Lorain County, Ohio, abou 
2% miles north of Wellington, on east side o 
State Route 58, about a quarter of a mile back 
from the highway, and known as ‘Andrew 
Lincoln’s Woods.’ Topography: Relatively flat 
till plain, but with enough slope to provide fo 
a small woodland stream. Edge: Borders the 
bluffs overlooking the Black River valley or 
east; dense beech-maple woods on north; open 
fields on south and west. The field and swampy) 
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area censused adjoins the west edge of the 
forest. Surveys: Frequently visited over the 
last 13 years on bird identification trips. Cover- 
age: April 9, 16, 23, 29; May 6, 13, 19, 25; June 
2, 13, 23; July 2. Average about 24 hours per 
trip. Total at least 30 hours. Weather: Normal 
throughout nesting period. Census: 

Beech-maple forest: Great Horned Owl, 1N; 
Flicker, 1P, 1N; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2N; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2P; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1N; Crested Flycatcher, 1P; Acadian 
Flycatcher, 1M; Wood Pewee, 3P; Tufted 
Titmouse, "4P; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1N; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1M; Red-eyed Vireo, 
3M; Cerulean Warbler, iP; Oven-bird, 1P; 
Louisiana Water- Thrush, 1P; Indigo Bunting, 
1P; Cardinal, s5P; Red- eyed Towhee, 3P 
Total: 34 pairs. Density: 243 pairs per 100 acres. 

Open field and swampy area: Flicker, 1P; 
Catbird, 1N; Brown Thrasher, 1N; Bluebird, 
tN; Yellow Warbler, 1N; No. Yellow-throat, 
1P; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1P; Red-wing, 4P; 
Cowbird, 1P; Red-eyed Towhee, 1P; Vesper 
Sparrow, 1N; Field Sparrow, 3N; Song Sparrow, 
2N, 2P. Total: 21 pairs. Density: 350 pairs per 
100 acres.—Mr. anno Mars. R. E. Cutssy, 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 


29. CLIMAX BEECH-MAPLE FOREST. Mature 
climax forest of beech and sugar maple, with 
hemlock and a few other species present along 
ravines and on edges of bluffs. A dark forest 
with high relative humidity. Ground cover 
relatively meager except in early spring when 
herbaceous vegetation is abundant. Under 
complete protection by Park Board rules since 
1925. Size: About 65 acres. Location: Mayfield 
Township, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. In south- 
west section of North Chagrin Reservation of 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park System. Topog- 
raphy: Sloping upland cut by steep ravines be- 
tween bluffs overlooking Chagrin River valley. 
Edge: Forest edge bordering on parking lot and 
picnic ground, 500 feet. Bridle paths approxi- 
mately 1 mile. Foot trails approximately 3 miles. 
Occasional grape tangles making open places 
comparable to edges. Remainder abutting on for- 
est similar to that censused. Surveys: Under in- 
tensive ecological study including breeding-bird 
oe since 1931. Coverage: April 4, 5, 12, 
15,16, 26; May 3, 14, 15, 22, 29; June 5,12, 17, 22. 
Total of about 45 hours. Census: Barred Owl, 
1PY; Hairy Woodpecker, 2P; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3P; Crested Flycatcher, 1P; Phoebe, 
2PNY; Acadian Flycatcher, 1N, 5M; Wood Pe- 
wee, 5M; Blue Jay, 1PNY; Black- paeeee Chick- 
adee, 1PY; Tufted Titmouse, 4P, 3M; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3P; Wood Thrush, 4P, 6N, 
tPY; Red-eyed Vireo, 4P, 2N, 15M; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 1P, 3M; Oven-bird, 1P, 
2N, 16M; Louisiana Water-Thrush, 1N, 3M; 
Hooded Warbler, 3P, 4N, 1Y, 5M; Redstart, 
3P, 2M; Scarlet Tanager, 3P, 1N; Cardinal, 2P. 
iN; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1PY; Red- eyed 
Towhee, 1P. Total: 118 pairs. The following 
table illustrates changes in pairs for the last 
3} years: 


"37 _| '38 | ’39 
Yellow- billed Cuckoo . -- I _- 
Barred Owl . . . ; I I I 
Flicker . . I — _ 
Red-bellied Woodpecker r|/-—-|]— 
Hairy Woodpecker . 3 2 2 
Downy Woodpecker 2 3 3 
Crested Flycatcher . 2 I I 
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Density: 181 pairs per 100 acres. More or less 
regular visitors not nesting on the area were 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Ruffed Grouse, Pileated 
Woodpecker.—ARTHUR B. WIL.iaMs, Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. 


30. CLIMAX RED AND WHITE SPRUCE 
FOREST. Twenty-five acres of climax spruce; 
5 acres partially cleared containing buildings, 
bushes, weeds, birches, and young spruce. Size: 
jo acres. Location: Audubon Nature Camp, 
Hog Island, Muscongus Bay, Maine. Water: 
One small bog and numerous temporary pools. 
Edge: The area is a peninsula. Survey: Several 
hours almost daily from June 15 to August 10; 
at least 200 man-hours. Coverage: By 2 obser- 
vers and many assistants. Census: Parentheses 
indicate second broods. Sum of numbers not - 
parentheses equals definite breeding pair exce 
in singing males. Osprey, 1N (subse — 
deserted); Belted Kingfisher, 1N; No. Flicker, 
IN; Tree Swallow, 1N; E. Crow, aN, 2X: 
Black-capped Chickadee, 1N, 1Y; E. Robin, IN 
IN), 1Y; Olive-backed Thrush, 3N (1N); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5Y, 3M; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 1N; Parula Warbler, 6N (2N), 2Y, 1M; 
ae Warbler, 4N, r¥, 3M; Cape May 

Warbler, 1Y; Myrtle Warbler, 5Y, 4M; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 3N, 2Y, 5M; Black- 
burnian Warbler, 1N, 2Y; o. Yellow- 
throat, 2Y; Am. Redstart, 2N, 1M; Purple 
Finch, 1N; Slate-colored Junco, 1N (1N), 3Y, 
3M; Chipping Sparrow, 1N, 1Y, 1M; Song 
Sparrow, 6N (2N), 1M. Total: 22 species, 61 
pairs nesting, 22 males on territories daily but no 
further nesting evidence. Density: Including 
males as pairs, 276.33 pairs per 100 acres. 
Similar census on these 30 acres in 1936 listed 
75 pairs representing 22 species; 1937, 74 pairs 
representing 19 species; 1938, 85 pairs repre- 
senting 21 species; and this year 83 pairs rep- 
resenting 22 species. Of course, many birds 
not breeding on our island were recorded: 
Cormorants, Gulls, Terns, Guillemots, Ducks, 
and shore birds were seen. Wide-ranging birds 
such as Bald Eagles, Ravens, Swallows, Swifts, 
and Great Horned Owls were noted. A great 
floating population was again in evidence. In 
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Area Adults| | | Final H 
Habitat in | Year per 100) +A| +B | Den- Obs Contributor 
Acres| _ Acres | sity “ 
31. Country estate .| 15 }1937| 1240 | — | — |1240 | + |Kendeigh, Odum and 
| 1938) 1120 | — | — |1120 | + | Higgins 
; 1939 | 1132 hag Feo }1132 | + \Kendeigh, Pitelka 
32. Country estate - + «| 9 | 1939) 1222 | — | 578 |1800 | 220 | Jackson M. Abbott 


the 4 years of censusing, 26 species have bred on 
this area. Flicker, Kingfisher, and Tree Swallow 
nested in the study tract but fed outside it. 
Pairs for the last 3 years follow: 


37 | °38 | ’39 
Osprey , , I 1] 1 
Kingfisher I 
Flicker I I I 
Tree Swallow I 
E. Crow 2 2 2 
Chickadee 3 3 | 2 
Robin 2 4 2 
Hermit Thrush I I 
Olive-backed Thrush 3 4 3 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 4 7 8 
Cedar Waxwing I I 
Parula Warbler 11 10 9 
Magnolia Warbler 8 9 8 
Cape May Warbler 2 I I 
Myrtle Warbler 5 7 7 
Black-throated Green Warbler 9 11 10 
Blackburnian Warbler 4 3 3 
Bay-breasted Warbler 3 I _- 
No. Yellow-throat - 2 
Am. Redstart . 3 3 3 
Purple Finch - I I 
Slate-colored Junco 7 6 7 
Chipping Sparrow 2 5 3 
Song Sparrow , 3 4 7 
Total species . - | I9 21 | 22 
Total pairs te os . 174 85 83 
JosepH Capsury and Attan D. Cruvick- 


sHANK, Audubon Nature Camp. 


Part IV. Man-mape ENVIRONMENTS 


It is hoped that the Breeding-Bird Census 
can be extended to include as many primitive 
habitats as is possible. Many of these are 
rapidly disappearing and unless a record of 
them is made today it may be lost forever. 
Censuses of birds in sanctuaries and in 
protected areas have been frequently made 
during the last twenty-five years. Everyone 
appreciates the high densities of bird pop- 
ulation found in such areas. 


31. COUNTRY ESTATE. Dwellings, barns, and 
other buildings; lawns, orchards, gardens, 
flower beds, and other human modifications. 
Large variety of trees and shrubs, as well as 
modified sugar maple grove with thick under- 
brush. Most of the area may be considered a 
man-made forest edge type of habitat except 
for about 1% acres in the maple grove. Many 
nesting boxes provided. Size: 15 acres. Loca- 
tion: Hillcrest Farm, Gates Mills, Ohio, 13 miles 
east of the center of Cleveland. Estate is on top 
of west side of Chagrin River valley, the river 
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being about a mile away, and slopes gently to 
the east. Water: Three small ponds formed by 
damming the outlet of a spring, also bird baths 
and lawn-sprinklers, furnish plenty of available 
water. Edge: Bordered by country roads on 2 
sides beyond which are open fields and other 
estates. Coverage: Daily contact from early 
June into August throughout the day. Census: 
Sparrow Hawk, 1PY; Mourning Dove, 1PN; 
Chimney Swift, 1N; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 1P; Flicker, 1N; Phoebe, 1N; Barn Swallow, 
1N; House Wren, 11P (16N); Catbird, 8P (gN); 
Robin, 16P (30N); Wood Thrush, 1N; Bluebird, 
2P (3N); Cedar Waxwing, 2P (3N); Starling, 1P 
(2N); Red-eyed Vireo, 1P; Yellow Warbler, 2P, 
1N; Redstart, 1N; English Sparrow, 7P (18N 
destroyed); Baltimore Oriole, 1P, 1N; Cowbird, 
2P; Cardinal, 1N; Goldfinch, 1P; Red-eyed 
Towhee, 1P; Chipping Sparrow, 1P, 7N; Song 
Sparrow, 3P, 7N. Total: 85 pairs. Density: 
566 pairs per 100 acres. [House Wren population 
has been constant for 3 years at 11P; Robins 
have run 12P, 12P, and 16P respectively.—Ep.] 
—S. Cuarces Kenpeicu, Frank A. PitTecka, 
Baldwin Research Laboratory, Ohio. 


32. PRIVATE ESTATE. Estate about one- 
third woods, one-third thickets and field, and 
one-third typical trees and shrubbery found 
about private homes. The eastern edge is a 
wooded hillside, about 3% acres, with oak, tulip, 
and beech predominating, averaging about 4° 
feet high and 1 foot DBH; a small stream runs 
along the bottom of the hillside; undergrowth of 
may-apple plants and small saplings. The 
southern edge of the study area is similar but 
lacks the stream, and the trees average about 
30 feet in height. In back of the wooded edge is 
a small field about an acre in area bordered by 
sumac and horeysuc le tangles with a strip of 
maple and locust trees averaging 40 feet in 
height. Locust and maple trees surround each 
house and a small orchard of toapple trees makes 
up approximately 13% acres. Size: About 9 
acres. Location: In the town of Daylesford, 
Chester County, Pa., about 20 miles west of 
Philadelphia and 200 yards from the main line 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. system between 
Philadelphia and points west and south. Topog- 
raphy: 5% acres of gently sloping upland; 3% 
acres of wooded hillside with Darby Creek run- 
ning along the bottom of the eastern slope. The 
source of Darby Creek is included in the area. 
Edge: Bounded on the east, south, and north 
by small tracts of woodland on large private 
estates with 2 roads separating the study area 
from the estates on the south and east; bounded 
on the west by a golf course. Coverage and 
Surveys: The study area is the property on 
which I live. Survey from April 14 to August 1. 
Hours varied from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. and totaled 
about 220. Weather: Normal throughout most 
of the period but heavy excess of precipitation 
in the latter part of April; winter previous 
warmer than normal with only occasional snow 
flurries. Census: Black-billed Cuckoo, 1P; 
Screech Owl, 1PY; Chimney Swift, 2P (3NY); 
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Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1P;_ Flicker, 
Stari. Downy Woodpecker, 1PNY; Crested 
Flycatcher, 1PNY; Phoebe, 2P (3NY); Blue 
Jay, 1P (2N); Crow, 1PN; Tufted Titmouse, 
iPN; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1PN; House 
Wren, 3P (4NY); Catbird, 4P, 2N; Robin, 6P, 
<NY; Wood Thrush, 4P, 3N; Starling, 1PNY; 
Red-eyed Vireo, 6P, 2N; Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, 1P; Oven-bird, 1P; Kentucky Warbler, 
1P; Maryland Yellow-throat, 2P; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 1M; English Sparrow, 1PNY; 
Baltimore Oriole, 1PY; Scarlet Tanager, 1P; 
Cardinal, 1P (2NY); Towhee, 3P, 1NY; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 1P; Field Sparrow, 1PY; Song 
Sparrow, 3P (1NY). Total: 31 species, 55 pairs, 
1 male, 111 individuals. Density: 611 pairs per 
100 acres or 6 pairs per acre. Species breeding in 
the property bordering the study area and 
coming regularly to feed within the area: Broad- 
winged Hawk, 1P; Mourning Dove, 2P; King- 
fisher, 1P; Hairy Woodpecker, 1P; Wood Pewee, 
iP; Starling, 4P; English Sparrow, 3P; Purple 
Grackle, 1P; Brown Thrasher, 1P; Indigo 
Bunting, 1P; Goldfinch, 3P; Barn Swallow, 2P; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1P; Robin, 4P. Eleven 
new species, 25 pairs, increasing the density to 
900 pairs per 100 acres.—Jackson MILes 
Ansott, Daylesford, Berwyn P. O., Pa. 


We should like to emphasize that the 
subject of bird-population problems is in 
every aspect a comparatively new one. Data 
on many of its phases are almost non- 
existent Conclusions on it are all still 
extremely tentative and liable to continual 
modification as new facts arise. ‘“The study 
of bird ecology,’’ David Lack writes in his 
thorough summary of bird-census work, 
‘must be regarded as still in its infancy.” 

It is a matter of great regret to us that 
Birp-Lore cannot present a number of 
censuses giving an accurate picture of 
breeding birds in New England before and 
after the hurricane, which devastated so 
much of its woodland last September. The 
following account of what took place on 
one sample area in Vermont is, however, 
of unusual interest. It recalls the tenacity 
of birds in returning to their old territories 
despite marked ecological changes, and 
suggests that changes in the bird life of the 
wind-swept area have, after one year, only 
begun to take place. 

CONIFEROUS FOREST. Predominately white 

ne and hemlock but hardwoods and shrubs also 

resent; some trees 3 feet in diameter at base; 
cated along a ridge with frequent outcropping 
iges. Following the hurricane of September 

, 1938 this area presented a scene of desolation. 

n a section of perhaps 2 acres, I counted 100 

es of a base diameter of 10 inches or more, 

ing prostrate or leaning heavily while only 
remained upright. It was estimated that some 
© trees of one-foot base diameter had been 
roken or uprooted on the area. Most of the 


act still supported a growth of trees in varying 
roportions, however, and these were fairly 


well distributed. Some of the tracts of young 
pines were practically untouched and large ones 
were still standing here and there with several 
small stands bearing some resemblance to a 
forest. Young hemlocks were for the most part 
upright as well as the smaller deciduous trees. 
Most of the conifers were «ut for lumber during 
the following winter but the hardwoods were 
generally left untouched. No disposal of brush 
was made. The majority of both conifers and 
deciduous trees, partially uprooted and spared 
the axe, remained alive during the following 
summer. The tract did not present so denuded 
an appearance as it would have after intensive 
lumbering operations although portions were in 
that condition. Birds were counted by singing 
males as follows: 


Can. Ruffed Grouse ..../| 1 —/|it1 
Great Horned Owl... . . 2» Gen 
No. Barred Owl ...... 
E. Whip-poor-will Nee 
No. Flicker . Cfery 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker ae 
E. Hairy Woodpecker 
No. Downy Woodpecker | 
No. Crested Flycatcher . 
E. Wood Pewee . . : 
Olive-sided Flycatcher 
No. Blue Jay ‘ “t 
E. Crow. se] 
Black- capped Chickadee 
Red-breasted Nuthatch . 
Brown Creeper ee 
E. Winter Wren . . ete 
E. Robin . Sarre T 
| 
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E. Hermit Thrush 

Veery 

Blue- hosted Vireo 

Red-eyed Vireo . ; 
Black and White Warbler . 
Nashville Warbler ae ae 
Magnolia Warbler . 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler . 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler . 
Chestnut-sided Warbler . 

No. Pine Warbler Tene 
Oven-bird . See aoe 
Canada Warbler. | |... | 
Am. Redstart ‘eer st 
Scarlet Tanager ..... . | 
Indigo Bunting 

E. Purple Finch . etn Peel 
E. Goldfinch. .......| 
Slate-colored Junco . baa 
E. Chipping Sparrow . 
White-throated Sparrow 

E. Song Sparrow . 
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Total number of pairs 
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Almost 10 per cent increase in the number of 
species and 11.8 per cent in the number of pairs 
for the first breeding season after the hurricane. 
Exposure of the undergrowth may account for 
the increase of such species as the Canada 
Warbler and Redstart. The Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher is new to the area, an arrival usually 
observed on tracts where much of the timber 
has been removed. Evidently the favorable 
factors outweigh the unfavorable so far as this 
area is concerned.—Wenpve tt P. Smitn, Wells 
River, Vt. 
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